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of our democratic way of life 
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WHEN MEN ARE FREE clearly and concisely presents the principles 


underlying the Constitution and explains the 
beliefs and ideals that have guided the de 
velopment of American institutions since 


Colonial times. 


WHEN MEN ARE FREE containing over 150 halftones and line cuts 


and a wealth of questions and stimulating 


discussion material, helps to enrich the teach- 
ing of all aspects of citizenship and to 
strengthen your pupils’ understanding of 


American freedom. 
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DEMOCRACY AND LIFE NO. 3 


Alba... 


..+ A chair scraped 
at the other side 


of the table 


The young woman was reaching for her bag and 
gloves: “If you gentlemen will excuse me, I have a 
desk sagging with work. If it were my book, I'd say, 
‘Here it is—in words, in time lines and maps, and in 
hundreds of pictures or drawings—the life story of 
the human race.’ Then I'd say, with no fancy words, 
‘Look, you know your world is in trouble and so is 
your country, and you know that what happens any- 
where on earth can affect your whole life. Here's a 
chance to get an awful lot of—what was that good 


phrase - —"” 
“Borrowed experience’?” the editor offered. 


“Yes. Here’s a chance to get an awful lot of ‘bor- 
rowed experience.’ It won't make you rich; it won't 
guarantee you popularity. But it will help you, a 
free American in a shaky world, to understand a 
good deal more clearly what is going on around 


you.” 


A useful educational quotation 

from page 10 of WORLD’S HISTORY, Revised Edition 
for senior high school, 

written by Lane, Goldman, and Hunt. 


The illustration is taken from page 727. 
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UNDERSTANDING In the new Second Edition of this introductory economics text, 

OUR FREE published this October, the narrative is brought up to date to 
reflect the many changes in our national economy. Current finan- 
ECONOMY cial data is incorporated and new material added. Chapter-end 
material and reading lists are revised and expanded. The text 
Second Edition gives high school students a clear, dependable presentation of 


Fairchild, Shelly important facts and basic principles. 











In direct and simple narrative, this basic work outlines the origin 
of the fundamental principles embodied in the Constitution. It 
attempts to explain the philosophies, motives and actions of the 
architects of the Constitution. Fhe author briefly traces the de- THE 
velopment of essential concepts and then describes the Consti- 

tutional Convention, the arguments advanced by various fac- CONSTITUTION 
tions, and the flexible document which resulted. For the Bill of OF THE 
Rights and for each later amendment, a brief discussion sets the 
historical stage and examines the effect of these additions and UNITED 
changes to the Constitution. The presentation concludes with the 
full text of the Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- STATES 
tion. 


The second half of the book is a detailed study guide prepared Mussattt 


by Thomas J. Shelly. Exactly paralleling the chapters of the nar- 
rative, it offers thought-provoking questions and suggestions for 
readings. 
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Service Center for Teachers of History 


George B. Carson, Jr. 





HE American Historical Association has 

long been interested in the teaching of 

history in the United States; more than 
20 volumes of reports by committees of the Asso- 
ciation have been published on the value of his- 
tory in American education and on recommenda- 
tions concerning the organization and content 
of history courses. In one of the volumes spon- 
sored by the Association, A Charter for the Social 
Sciences in the Schools, Charles A. Beard de- 
clared that “instruction in social studies in the 
schools is conditioned by the spirit and letter of 
scholarship, by the realities and ideas of the 
society in which it is carried on, and by the 
nature and limitations of the teaching and learn- 
ing process at the various grade levels across 
which it is distributed.” 

Clearly, specialists in history, including those 
engaged in research, have some responsibility for 
defining and redefining “the spirit and letter of 
scholarship” and for helping to identify “the re- 
alities and ideas of the society” in which instruc- 
tion is carried on. Historical research, however, 
like research in every other discipline, has be- 
come increasingly complex and specialized in 
recent years. It is the hope of the Association, in 
establishing the Service Center for Teachers of 
History, better to discharge its responsibility for 
scholarly leadership in the attainment of high 
standards of history teaching. 

The Association believes that its best contribu- 
tion to improvement of the teaching of history 
is to try to bridge the growing gap, which results 
from increasing specialization, between teachers 
of history in schools and specialists in historical 
research in the universities, Often the historical 
scholar has been preoccupied chiefly with the 
writing of history, and the teacher chiefly with 





Dr. Carson, formerly of the University of Chicago 
and now serving as Director of the significant project 
he here discusses, read this paper at the National 


Council's thirty-sixth annual convention in November, 


1956. 





the teaching of it. Since those who teach history 
are frequently responsible also for courses in 
other social studies, they often have a heavy re 
sponsibility for the concepts and the content of 
many disciplines, whether the teacher's major 
was in history, sociology, anthropology, econom 
ics, political science, and so forth. There is ob- 
viously not enough time in the course of teacher 
preparation to acquire an adequate command of 
all of these subjects. Direct assistance to the 
schools in strengthening courses and in increas 
ing the effectiveness of teachers and teaching 
materials is greatly needed, but at the same time 
specialists in history need to become familiar 
with the nature and limitations of the teaching 
and learning process at various grade levels. 

Ihe Service Center hopes to aid teachers to 
keep abreast with significant research to avoid 
Stagnation on facts or interpretations which are 
not in keeping with the latest research, There is, 
moreover, a growing and compelling need for an 
active and objective program, involving teachers 
and university specialists, to determine what part 
of the traditional subject matter of history courses 
may be omitted to make room for neglected 
topics. Our perspective example, 
should include the Far East, and Africa, to a 
degree not generally envisaged a few decades ago. 
We fully believe, furthermore, that it is impera 
tive to teach history or any social study in depth; 
if necessary, coverage of a wide range of topics 
should be curtailed to make time available to 
insure the student’s understanding of the spirit 
and methods of the subject. Joint efforts by 
teachers and historians can help to solve these 
problems rationally in the interests of the broad 
est educational value and the highest standards 
of sound history. 

After consultation with classroom teachers, the 
Center will prepare or supervise the preparation 
of various types of booklets and informative ma 
terials to aid teachers, These will include sum- 
maries of late research, annotated selective lists 
of topical, narrative, biographical, audio-visual 
materials, outlines of courses widely accepted and 
praised, discussion of subjects upon which em- 


today, for 
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phasis might be placed and subjects which might 
be omitted if time presses. 

Summaries of late research will be stressed. 
The interpretation of history may not change so 
radically in ten or 20 years as is the case in some 
branches of physics, but we do have changes in 
emphasis or importance. We believe that what is 
needed is not so much that already busy teachers 
find time to read the voluminous monographs 
produced by specialists, but that historians pro- 
vide short up-to-date usable reviews of the mono- 
graphic literature. This service is needed both 
for those already engaged in teaching and the 
many who are now being recruited for teaching 
again, after some years absence from the profes- 
sion. It should also prove valuable to those en- 
gaged in the preparation of textbooks. We do not 
propose merely an effort to get names and dates 
back into history, but a continuing survey of the 
new concepts being established or the old ones 
being discarded or revised, as an active and di- 
rect assistance in the strengthening of courses 
and furnishing of effective teaching materials. 
This effort emphasizes the need of the specialist 
in history to become acquainted with the prob- 
lems of history teaching in the schools. 

I still find far too frequently that in the public 
mind, and even in some educational circles, 
there is a conviction that historical literacy con- 
sists in knowing a number of disconnected facts. 
Historians as a professional group are not spread- 
ing this myth. In fact, contemporary history- 
writing is doing yeoman work to disabuse the 
public, or anyone who will read, of any such 
notion of historical literacy. Public ideas of his- 
torical literacy really exist at two levels. There is 
the history that is written by people who make 
it, like Sir Winston Churchill. His production is 
read by hundreds of thousands. This sort of his- 
tory is very much of a piece with the times in 
which it is written and has a strong personal cast. 
Then there is the history that is written in text- 
books and read by nobody! Of course numbers of 
school children may study textbooks. Even the 
most superficial examination of recent textbooks, 
however, shows them to be not what they were. 
Illustrations, maps, and a wide variety of teach- 
ing aids abound, type and format are more at- 
tractive to the eye. A stock criticism of the old 
history textbooks is that they emphasized military 
and political affairs. Modern social studies text- 
books must also include economic, social, cultural 
history, and the geographic concepts that help to 
explain the course of history. 

It is our contention that history is a modern 


subject, and that if the best work of modern 
writers of history is made available generally in 
a useful form this fact will be readily recognized. 
The fact is, of course, that history textbooks are 
always written in context and for a specific audi- 
ence. Since the study of history is a time-honored 
practice, history writing in the past has done 
many things which are no longer suitable today. 
There was a time when the audience for which 
history was written was a very limited one, and 
it was interested primarily in military and politi- 
cal affairs, and the diplomatic affairs with which 
history books universally dealt. We have such a 
proliferation of topics in modern history books 
because we now have nearly universal education, 
and therefore a much broader audience than be- 
fore. Readers today would like to know the same 
sort of things about the people of other times 
that can be known about the whole society in our 
times. So the writer of history today tries to give 
that kind of picture. As in every other field of 
human endeavor, the practitioners of history 
writing must adapt to the times. If they do not, 
their field would not be justifying its existence. 
There is always some lag when the chief focus of 
interest of a society changes, between the old style 
and the new among the writers. But it is our 
purpose to show that history writing is abreast 
of the times, and has a major contribution to 
make toward the understanding of our society. 


A second major enterprise of the Service Cen- 
ter is the establishment of a panel of recognized 
professional historians in various parts of the 
country who are willing, if requested, to con- 
sult with school administrators and _ teachers. 
The Center hopes that consultants may be called 
upon for three main types of activity. 

First of all consultants will be available to 
discuss the content of courses from the stand- 
point of historical materials and interpretations. 
The great interest in new topics in history 
courses may create a serious problem if careful 
consideration is not given to the results of over 
crowding the time available. We realize that with 
the mounting enrollment in secondary schools, 
the number of overworked and harried teachers, 
and new and inexperienced teachers, will be in- 
creased, and the existing gap between the teach- 
ers in the schools and the research carried on by 
professional historians may be widened. We are 
deeply concerned with assisting, wherever we can, 
those who are going to be teaching our specialty 
—history—to the children of the schools. This 
is a question that involves not only those who 
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may be preparing to attend college and will go 
on to further study in history at that level, but 
also those numbers of school children who may 
not go on to college and who in any case, whether 
they go on or not, are not going to be future 
historical scholars. We are likely to see also a 
great increase in the use of mechanical devices for 
the teaching of all kinds of subjects; experiments 
with closed circuit television already point the 
way to a very serious problem for the teachers 
of any subject. When large numbers of people are 
subjected to a single type of presentation, we 
want to insure the best possible interpretation 
of the materials that we can provide, We do not 
have all the answers. We do have a reservoir of 
scholarly activity and a body of materials upon 
which to draw, and we stand ready to make it 
available to those who are planning new curric- 
ula or making changes in old ones. 

Another way in which our consultants may be 
of service is in the planning or operation of 
special conferences or institutes to help teachers 
in service keep abreast of historical interpreta- 
tion. We plan to support meetings between 
groups of teachers and experts in various fields of 
history which may be of two types; short meet- 
ings of a few days during a school year, or longer 
meetings of perhaps two weeks in conjunction 


with summer school programs at various insti- 
tutions. There are, of course, a great many col- 


leges and universities which offer graduate 
courses, either during the year or in their sum- 
mer sessions, on conventional topics in history, 
which teachers may take. But it seems to us that 
it may be useful for teachers who may not want 
or need that type of course or who may not be 
able to afford the time and money, to have avail- 
able these courses of briefer duration to give 
them an opportunity to draw inspiration as well 
as information from experts in a variety of topics. 


A third type of cooperation which we will offer, 
is assistance in providing speakers for groups for 
single occasions. We are not yet a professional 
speakers bureau, but we are professional histori- 
ans with enthusiasm for the subject and interest 
in talking to others about it. 

It is one of the primary aims of the Service 
Center to provide material, both through the 
consultants and through its publication program, 
to be used by the teacher for the self education 
and enrichment which will stimulate the en- 
thusiasm for the subject that alone can arouse 
genuine student interest. I think the Center has 
a role that goes beyond mere assembling and 


circulating useful materials, History has always 
been the device for instilling in the members of 
a society or the citizens of a state a consciousness 
of its values and its greatness. To be trite for a 
moment, freedom, justice, and the dignity of 
the individual human being are our birthright. 
In the modern world, with the resources for 
violence at the disposal of states, once these 
things are lost they are likely to stay lost. There 
is no better place than in the study of history to 
learn these truths, but the study must be inter- 
esting if it is to capture and hold the attention 
of young people in the excitement of the modern 
world. The basis of discussion today too often 
is opinion, but one can show with good histor- 
ical method how opinion is formed. One can 
even discover the probable sources of student 
opinions, but one must go at it by the discovery 
of facts, and this may give opportunity to apply 
some historical method. One of the problems 
of teaching today is to get past the emphasis on 
universals and on groups; history can be inter 
esting if it does not forget that people are in 
dividuals and particular events involve people, as 
much as they involve some inexorable law of 
social development. The Service Center will help 
to provide a guide to those materials which il 
luminate by example without sacrifice of ac- 
cura y. 

The Service Center hopes, finally, to make a 
long range contribution to the improvement of 
history teaching by encouraging history teachers 
to be or to become practicing historians. The 
teacher of history in the school and the scholar 
working in research are alike practitioners of the 
historians’ craft, and the Center exists to try to 
preserve the sense of guild among historians, 
making available to one the services of all. 

In his article, “The Search for Common 
Ground,” in the Journal of Teacher Education 
last March, Dean Francis Keppel wrote, ‘There 
are almost a limitless number of factors family, 
quality of teaching, environment, the tone of the 
school, the state of the nation, to name only a 
few—which combine to make the task of choosing 
the subjects and of teaching children a matter 
of the utmost intellectual and moral difficulty.” 
I might add that another factor is the tendency 
in our society for specialists to organize their own 
compartmentalized group, and as a consequence 
to look at things sometimes from a too narrow 
framework. The Service Center exists for the 
purpose of demonstrating the active concern of 
one professional group, historians, with facing 
up to its share of the difficulty. 





History in General Education 





HIS discussion is to be developed around 
What do we do? To 

whom do we do it? What should we do? 
What can we do? To this array must be added 
a filth category: definitions. In accordance with 
the precept of the historical crab, walking broad- 


four questions 


side and backward into the past, the fifth becomes 
first, and then back to the original question, 
“What do we do?” 
forward to a conclusion. 


and, most chronologically 


DEFINITIONS 


It must be assumed that all know what history 
is. It is not, however, assumed that there will be 
consonance in all those knowledges. Therefore, 
I will state my faith in history as: (1) a record 
(2) an integrative, 
humanistic art sometimes classified as a scocial 


of human experience; and 


science, 

General education is more difficult to define 
and, therefore, less amenable to a statement of 
faith. Dean T. T. McConnell of the University 
of Minnesota has said with some circumlocution, 
that one of the objectives of general education 
should be an “. .. understanding of and devotion 
to those ideas and ideals which constitute the 
foundations of the central tenets of the demo- 
cratic way of life and the acceptance of personal 
responsibility for the implementation and devel 
opment of those concepts.”' This actually raises 
more questions than it satisfies. For example, 
would Harry Truman's “tenets of the democratic 
way of life’ as applied in 1950 in Korea be the 
same as those of PFC Zysmanski, USMC, before 
he was frozen to death just south of Chosen 
Reservoir? Or did PFC Zysmanski have a course 
in social studies at state University in 1949? 
Or, having had the course, did he get beyond 
the Middle 


Ages in its historical context? 





The author of this article is Professor of History at 
Western Washington College of Education in Belling 
ham, Washington. He read this paper at a joint ses 
sion of the National Council for the Social Studies and 
the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical 
Association in Berkeley, California, in December 1955. 





To get on with the definition of general edu- 
cation. As stated by the Cooperative Study in 
General Education carried out by the American 
Council on Education, 1939-1944, it “is that 
education which is suited to, and needed by, 
youth for life in American society that all persons 
ought to have within the limits of their capacity 
to receive it.”? Accepting such points of view 
entails acceptance of universal compulsory edu- 
cation at public expense—which we all do—but 
further, acceptance of the inevitability of ex- 
tending this education period beyond the tradi- 
tional twelve years required to complete high 
school. In other words, general education has 
been extended through junior college and has 
largely absorbed the first two of the four bac- 
calaureate years. This may offend the exponents 
of the liberal arts tradition of general or liberal 
education, but I can only answer that such pro- 
grams were never meant for more than the minor- 
ity who might have made up Jefferson’s “natural 
aristocracy of intellect,” and should be continued 
as such, 

For purposes of this treatment, then, it is sufh- 
cient to label the first two years of college as the 
terminal scope of general education built on a 
common experience of at least twelve years of 
lower schooling. 

Social understanding as a concept lurks in this 
discussion behind all that may be said. It is the 
necessary prerequisite to sensible social action 
which, in its turn, is a desirable result of the 
educative process. Since the “proper study of 
mankind is man,” then society becomes the sub- 
ject of the social sciences; and as society is the 
subject it becomes the patient; therefore social 
understanding becomes the goal of general edu- 
cation—perhaps of all education. In educational 
parlance this becomes the province of the social 
studies, It follows, we believe, that the heart of 
study here is history. 

At this point it might be proper to defer to 


‘Albert William Levi. General Education in the Social 
Studies. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Educa 
tion, 1948. p. 6. Also Social Science in General Education, 
Earl J. McGrath, editor, Dubuque, 1948. 

* Ibid. p. 6. 
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the individual disciplines of the social sciences, 
and to offer thanks for the contributions in 
economics, political science, anthropology, so- 
ciology, psychology, ethics, jurisprudence, and 
whatever else may be included. While doing this 
a mixed emotional reaction may overtake the 
historian. As an integrative interpreter of the 
social record he might deplore their mutual ex- 
clusiveness. He might even go so far as to remark, 
borrowing the words of Albert William Levi, 
that not “.. . until economists, political scientists, 
sociologists, psychologists, historians, and moral- 
ists sit down at a common table and talk a com 
mon language appropriate to their common con- 
cern will a general education in social studies or, 
indeed, any education in social studies worthy of 
the name be a real possibility.’’ 


Wuat Do WE Do? 


In American colleges and universities there are 
two general treatments for freshmen and sopho- 
mores, Of course, there are exceptions. We either 
give them a dose of “History of Civilization” 
(most often using a textbook of the type of 
Civilization Past and Present by Wallbank and 
Taylor, complete with pictures, or a course in 
“Modern Society,” using a textbook of even 
more formidable proportions—and less content— 
stressing “values,” whatever they may be. Such 
latter books are usually written by sociologists 
whose chief concern historically is with the period 
since the Korean War, and morally (wittingly 
or not), with whether or not we should have been 
in it.‘ 

These possibilities are about equally divided, 
although there is more chance in the west that 
the historical treatment will be accorded. If this 
is the case, then history wie es eigentlich gewesen 
in some degree will be the order of procedure. 
Most obviously, in two or three quarters or in a 
semester or two there is not the remotest pos- 
sibility of “coverage” of 43 centuries of western 
civilization—not to mention forays into archaeo- 
logical beginnings or oriental sidelights. Then 
what happens to von Ranke’s precept? —Two 
things invariably happen: (1) a selection of facts 
is made, initially by the text author, then by 
the teacher; and (2) far too many facts are treated. 
They become obscured individually in their very 
plethora. Plato is lost among his contemporaries, 
and Allessandro Volta assumes equal status with 


*Ibid., p. 11. 

‘Ibid., p. 237. See also Bayliff, Clark, Easton, Grimes, 
Jennings, Leonard. Values and Policies in American So 
ciety. Dubuque, 1954. 


Benjamin Franklin and Guglielmo Marconi in 
the development of electrical knowledge. By 
virtue of accent on full coverage and chronology 
the real function of historical understanding is 
lost. Naturally, as one would expect, this process 
is tempered by the skill and patience of the in- 
structor, 

Sigmund Freud gave intellectual direction to 
modern psychology, but in a history of civiliza- 
tion his memory may well be identified with some 
notion of psychoanalysis associated possibly with 
Kraft-Ebbing, Watson, Sophocles, or for that mat- 
ter, with Prince Metternich or the American 
Constitution. By the same token, John Locke 
voiced formally the concept of peoples’ right to 
revolution, American college students—if they 
think of it at all (and why should they?)—may 
not recall John Locke’s name, but Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s. 

At this point I must disavow a blanket con- 
demnation of the history of civilization. For stu- 
dents who want it and are equipped for it, 
nothing else will suffice, It is one of the best 
foundations for specialization in history as a 
profession, 


‘To Wuom Do We Do It? 


Our institutions of higher learning are patron 
ized by approximately one-fourth of American 
high school graduates, who in their turn, com- 
prise seven out of ten of the age group, or some 
thing in excess of a million persons per year.° 
This means that college freshmen, although se- 
lected in some degree, represent a segment of 
society only slightly above average in intellectual 
equipment. Such a fact has significance as com 
pared with a time past when only the most intel 
ligent or most highly motivated persons under- 
took the rigorous exercises of baccalaureate work. 
That is no longer true. We now are faced with 
the necessity of furnishing an extension of general 
education to millions of citizens at the collegiate 
level. 


Wuat SHouLpD We Do? 


For the mass of students with “normal” ca- 
pacity who are coming, and will increasingly 
come, to college, neither a history survey nor 
an introduction to an arbitrary system of values 
will give them what they need and seek. They 
might best be served by an acquaintance with 


* Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1949 (Wash 
ington, D.C., 1949), p. 115-119. 
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world problems. Now, world problems must be 
interpreted as those things which persist as points 
of interest to people through long periods of 
time. Certain areas of knowledge present an 
eternal challenge, such as: subsistence, order, 
religion, natural factors, technology, and the 
record of human achievement. What scholarly 
discipline has an exclusive claim to any of these 
areas of knowledge? 

Within each of these broad fields there are 
several topics bearing directly on present-day 
persons and facts of crisis—that is, problems, At 
the same time any problem of the present has 
historical roots and an emotional context hardly 
separable from the physical. It seems, therefore, 
that an episodic treatment of the human past 
is more desirable than chronology, especially in 
view of the necessity for mass education at the 
collegiate level. 


Wuat Can We Do? 


I here seems to be some consensus of agreement 
as to the objectives of general education even 
though its definition may be moot, At least three 
goals are agreed upon: effective speaking and 
writing, understanding world problems, and 
training for adequate citizenship.’ It must be 
undeniable that achievement of the last two (not 
to mention the go or so that might appear) could 
require some help from history and at least all 
the social sciences. This cannot be done in two 
years without an interdisciplinary approach. One 
authority suggests that “successful courses in 
general education are concerned with urgent 
problems with which the citizen must deal; they 
must the fundamental knowledge and 
general principles which can be applied to prob- 


cove! 


lems,’’® 

At first glance such an approach might appear 
to demand too much diversification and too little 
specialization to satisfy the tenets of scholarship, 
but one need only apply the next principle after 
historicity—the necessity of interpreting one’s 
own time. As the Committee on Historiography 
said in Bulletin 54, “In 1944 the United States 


is not what it was in 1927. Hence the historian, 


* Jennings B. Sanders. “How the College Introductory 
Course in United States History is Organized and Taught.” 
Washington, D. C.: Federal Security Agency, Office of Edu 
cation, April 10, 1951. (mimeo, Circular No, 288.) 

"Roy A. Pierce. “More Effective Means of Meeting Stu- 
dent Needs in Social Sciences through Programs of General 
Current Issues in Higher Education, Wash- 

National Education Association, 1955. p. 304. 


Education.” 
ington, D.C 
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facing the problem of selecting those facts in the 
American past that seem ‘basic’ for 1944, will not 
be able to make just the same selection that he 
made in 1927." The similar committee of 1954 
continued the theme by saying, ““The meaning of 
the past is seen in the present; and as the present 
changes, so does the meaning we see in the 
past.""° This idea is again brilliantly illustrated 
by Lynn White in his essay, “The Changing 
Past.” 

The general education reference of the present 
is not purely concerned with one discipline—say 
history—but of necessity with the problems of 
man, or the extension of the whole human past 
into the technology and specialization of the 
present and future. So even the historical scholar 
perforce will learn, for, example, the new and 
barbarous language of modern psychology in 
order to interpret the past.’* The teacher of 
history in a general education program must do 
the same. Exigency forces him to select not only 
within his own field but in many others. These 
selections can well be arranged around human 
problems. 

Lacking the genius of Leonardo who might 
have been master of history, economics, psychol 
ogy, anthropology, sociology, geography, demog 
raphy, cartography, jurisprudence, ethics, and 
statistics, the “lion may lie down with the lamb,” 
and several members of a faculty can work to 
gether to form one or more courses in problem 
analysis. ‘There are difficulties, but none greater 
than those already resolved in the physical sci- 
ences, A “field theory” of historical instruction 
might further the aims of general education 
which, we may reasonably assume, are the aims 
of every teacher." 

A staff of integrated persons may very well 
pool their efforts toward the aim of furthering 
the integration of personality and knowledge 
among students. To mention Leonardo, the uni 
versal genius again, it is not possible for one 
person to contain all present knowledge, but it is 
possible and certainly desirable to specialize and 
yet know of the existence of other specializations. 
If we cannot achieve as Franklin, Leonardo, or 
Aristotle did, we can at least emulate the attempt. 


* The Social Sciences in Historical Study. Social Science 
Research Council, Bulletin 64. p. 23. New York, 1954. 

*” Ibid. 

* Lynn White. “The Changing Past.” Harper’s, October 
1954 

“Social Science Research Council Bulletin 64, p. 59 

™ Kurt Lewin. Field Theory in Social Science. New York, 
1951. passim, 
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RE ALL projects and activities equally edu- 
cative? Not long ago we celebrated a 
holiday in these United States—just 

about the time that this analysis was being 
drafted. The date was October 31. In how many 
primary classrooms in the United States do you 
suppose children learned songs about witches 
and goblins, made masks and paper jack-o- 
lanterns, read stories, learned poems, and drew 
pictures about Halloween. Were such projects 
and activities worth while? 

Which of the following activities and projects 
~—all of which I have seen in primary grades—are 
of most worth? (Or can one tell?) 

1. Providing a playhouse in the classroom and 
furnishing time for children to portray dramati- 
cally the family roles as the children understand 
them. The playhouse was built by the custodial 
staff during the summer months to specifications 
developed by central office authorities in con- 
sultation with a committee of teachers. Little 
guidance seemed to be given as the children 
participated in the activity. 

2. Staging a culminating activity on an Indian 
unit, including making costumes and materials 
essential for the activity. The costumes were 
made out of cloth which had been woven on an 
automatic loom from cotton thread spun on an 
automatic spindle from fibers picked by a mechan- 
ical cotton picker and ginned by the latest 
method of extracting cotton fiber from cotton 
seeds, Headdresses were made by painting mag- 
nolia leaves with tempera paint and stringing 
them together with string which was also pro- 
duced with modern machines. Drums for the 
Indian dances were made from gallon cans ob- 
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tained from the cafeteria, the ends of which were 
covered with butyl rubber cut from an automo- 
bile tube. 

g. Teaching about Eskimos by building an 
igloo in the classroom out of thin lumber, bent 
so as to resemble half a sphere which is covered 
first with kraft paper and then with cotton! The 
children wrote and produced a simple play about 
life in the Eskimo village, using the wooden- 
kraft-paper-cotton igloo as the center of the stage. 

4. Learning songs and dances of Mexico for 
presentation at a PTA meeting or a special as- 
sembly program to which parents will be invited, 
The group had been studying about Mexican 
life because they were learning to speak Spanish, 
but the songs and dances were exact, measured- 
off-to-be-sure-that-we-do-everything-right activities 
instead of songs and dances to express a mood or 
an idea. 

5. Visiting the airport because the curriculum 
guide suggests that “all children of this age are 
interested in airplanes” even though three-fourths 
of the group have visited the airport at least 50 
times with Mom and Dad as the latter left for 
a business trip or returned from one. 

6. Making a sand table scene or a mural to 
portray how the first Thanksgiving was celebrated 
—concentrating particular attention upon hats 
with high crowns, shoes with large buckles, pants 
of knee length, and dresses that touch the ground. 
Some “naked” savages were in the scene, although 
the weather in Massachusetts was probably a bit 
brisk at the time of the first Thanksgiving. 

7. Constructing a simple store in one corner 
of the room, having children stock it with empty 
cans brought from home (labels intact and bot- 
toms instead of tops cut from the cans). Provid- 
ing opportunity for children to buy and sell 
goods to make change, to find out about current 
prices and necessity for profits, etc. Providing, 
also, a real cash register—not a plaything—for 
the children to use in the store, 

Are these activities and projects of equal social 
significance? I think not. A few of them are 
worth while and vital. Others are, it seems to 
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me, practically worthless if not actually detri- 
mental, 

The list could be extended indefinitely. I am 
sure that each of you could add many, many 
more examples (and perhaps have done so as I 
have described these few situations). 

Can we as responsible curriculum workers— 
teachers—continue to act as if activity is good in 
and of itself? Can we continue to act as if it 
makes no difference what children do so long as 
they are busily working in groups? Can we con- 
tinue to act almost as if there were no significant 
content, no significant skills, no basic attitudes 
and understandings that need to be developed 
(or at least a foundation laid for later develop- 
ment) in social studies in the primary grades. | 
think not. 

We must decide what projects and activities 
are worth spending time on at school. We must 
decide which projects and activities are worth 
while. Such decisions can be made only in terms 
of values held, for they are at base value judg 
ments. The basic question thus becomes, What 
Is Worth Teaching? Let's try to sketch in broad 
outline a few possible guidelines to help us 
reach such decisions.' 

Activities and projects are of significance and 
worth when they have content of social impor- 
tance. Not all experiences are equally educative 
as Dewey pointed out so very well a number of 
years ago in Experience and Education. Hal- 
loween, as such, has little content of social sig 
nificance. But, behavior on Halloween is another 
matter, Conceivably, a teacher could use projects 
and activities centered on Halloween, at least in 
certain neighborhoods or communities, to teach 
respect for property, having fun without being 
destructive, and similar important concepts. We 
must admit, however, that projects and activities 
with a Halloween base are not likely to fulfill 
wholly this basic criterion of worth. 

Activities and projects are of significance and 
worth when they provide opportunities for chil- 
dren to gain deeper and more accurate under- 
standings of the community in which they live. 
For many years now teachers have been attempt- 
ing in primary grade social studies to meet this 
criterion of worth. Units of study on home, 
school, neighborhood, and community workers 


*T am indebted to Ruth Ellsworth for developing much 
of the following structure in her article in Social Educa 
tion (February 1953) entitled “Suggested Emphases for the 
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edited by Helen Carpenter, Skills in Social Studies. 
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abound throughout the country. Unfortunately, 
some of what has been taught is inaccurate. Pri- 
mary teachers frequently seem to assume that all 
homes have a mother and a father—both of whom 
love their children and each other. All homes 
which are “studied” are middle-class homes, 
with middle-class values. All workers are em- 
ployed. All workers like the work they are doing. 
Little is done with workers who don’t fit into the 
policeman, fireman, postman, pilot variety. As 
far as young children are concerned, it is not 
likely that school is helping them find out that 
garbage has to be collected, that some people 
dig ditches, scrub floors, wash windows, run 
lathes, work as secretaries, carpenters, brick- 
layers, etc. There is little evidence in most pri 
mary classrooms that some workers are bored, 
dissatisfied, disgruntled, disheartened. All jobs 
are glamorous and fascinating. All jobs pay good 
money. 

We admit freely that children in primary 
grades are not mature enough to have adult un- 
derstandings about such problems, But are we 
helping them grow toward accurate understand- 
ing when we select, year after year, a skewed 
sample for study and consideration? After all, 
how many policemen are there in a city of 
50,000? 100,000? 1,000,000? How many firemen? 
How many postmen? How many pilots? What do 
all the rest of us do? 

Activities and projects are of significance and 
worth when they build sound attitudes toward 
people in differing groups. How many opportuni- 
ties exist—yet how few projects and activities are 
designed specifically to build intercultural un- 
derstandings. In our rather blundering ways, we 
tend to slur over or cover up possible sources of 
tension and conflict. If the community is pre 
dominantly a Catholic or Protestant community 
(and the teacher is also of that persuasion) we 
probably do a good deal of miseducation with 
opening exercises. Some states require the teacher 
to read a chapter from the Bible each day. We 
probably also spend a good deal of time every 
year on the Christmas theme. Hanukkah is likely 
ignored unless the teacher happens to be of the 
Jewish faith. Similarly, we frequently do little to 
build understanding of nationality or racial 
groups within the community that differ from the 
“average community member.” 

We may be focusing the majority of our atten- 
tion upon the differences instead of helping chil- 
dren see that man faces similar problems wher- 
ever he lives and develops answers to those prob- 
lems which are different. I’m afraid that we still 
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are doing too much with the subjects of Indians, 
Children of Holland, and Eskimo Children— 
not to teach understandings which will eventu- 
ate at adulthood in reduced tensions around the 
world—but in projects and activities which teach 
how queer other people are. 

Activities and projects are of significance when 
they help boys and girls develop increased under- 
standing of democratic values and traditions. As 
Ruth Ellsworth has stated so well, “the elemen- 
tary school curriculum . .. must be heavy in learn- 
ing experiences which result in satisfaction for 
children who respect each individual person, re- 
gardless of color, creed, nationality, sex, or age; 
who take turns, who carry their share of a group 
responsibility; who help to make and then abide 
by group decisions; who obey laws and rules; 
and who try in reasonable ways to change out- 
dated school rules to fit changed conditions.’” 

We are doing better in this respect, I believe. 
As I visit in primary classrooms, increasingly I 
see children accepting responsibilities for jobs 
that need to be performed in the classroom itself. 
Increasingly, i hear young children make sug- 
gestions about ways of doing things that are 
different from the ones in use. Increasingly, I see 
boys and girls thinking with their teachers about 
acceptable standards of behavior—not as hard 
and fast regulations handed down from above 
but as necessary and desirable adjuncts of group 
living which have been reached cooperatively. 

I can't resist commenting on some primary 
classrooms that were visited about three weeks 
ago—just before elections. In many of the rooms 
at the third grade level, bulletin boards had 
pictures of the candidates of both major parties. 
Frequently, the bulletin board had a question 
like, ““Who will be our next President?” Children 
were also accepting some responsibility in the 
community for helping get out the vote. They 
had prepared little tags to hang on doorknobs 
in their immediate neighborhood which said, 
“Be sure to vote November 6.” Such activities, 
it seems to me, surely have more lasting value 
than Halloween can possibly have. 

Activities and projects are of significance and 
worth when they provide opportunities for chil- 
dren to learn how to solve problems through criti- 
cal thinking. Let us go back for a moment to the 
seven illustrations used to open this discussion. 
In which activity are children likely to do the 
greatest amount of critical thinking? (1) In dra- 
matic play in a house built by adults; (2) In a 


2 [bid., p. 58-59. 


culminating activity on Indian life—as described; 
(g) In writing and producing a play about Eskimo 
village life; (4) In learning Mexican songs and 
dances; (5) In visiting the airport; (6) In making 
a mural or sand table presentation of the first 
Thanksgiving; or (7) In constructing a simple 
store, stocking it with goods, and having experi- 
ences in buying and selling those goods. Ad- 
mittedly, all of these activities could involve 
critical thinking. All of them might require hunt 
ing for facts, sifting the available information for 
pertinent facts, trying out some hypotheses to 
see which work, and formulating some conclu 
sions. Yet all of these activities could be provided 
without the pupils doing any real measure of 
critical thinking. How the activity is guided by 
the teacher will determine whether children learn 
to think critically, or, conversely, learn merely 
to absorb ready-made answers and regurgitate 
them at the appropriate time. No project or ac- 
tivity is good per se. Each must be judged in 
terms of the contribution it makes toward the 
development of effective critical thinking on the 
part of the primary pupils. 

Activities and projects are of significance and 
worth when they provide opportunities for chil 
dren to develop and retain social interests. Among 
your professional friends you undoubtedly know 
some teachers who have little or no interest in 
the social scene. Oh, sure, they read the head 
lines in the newspaper; but they almost never 
read the editorial page, the opinions expressed 
by the columnists, or the “letters to the editor.” 
They are bored with a discussion of politics, they 
take no active part in the political life of the 
community—even on an intellectual level. Such 
an attitude is held by many adults, and we should 
be able to understand it. Learning experiences 
provided for us when we were in school—projects 
and activities, if you please—were frequently 
geared not to the development of social interests, 
but, rather, to the amassing of facts and indi- 
vidual achievement. Please do not misunderstand 
the point being made here. I believe wholeheart 
edly that children need to learn facts—in many 
instances more facts than they are now getting 
but even more than that they need to learn 
how and where to find needed data, and they 
need to be taught in such a way that their inter- 
est in social problems is whetted instead of 
dulled. Too frequently in the past we have 
focused the attention of children on things long 
ago or far away without showing them any vital 
connection of the facts with their lives, Too 
frequently we have dulled the pupils’ interests 
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in others by requiring them to work alone. 
Activities and projects are of significance and 
worth when they help children learn to accept 
the fact that the world in which we live ts chang- 
ing rapidly and that change can be directed and 
controlled as intelligent people work together 
cooperatively. Admittedly, this is a big order for 
children of six, seven, and eight; but oppor- 
tunities exist to help them begin to grasp an 
understanding of this basic concept. Certainly 
no more significant concept can be taught. Be- 
ginnings can be made simply through evaluating 
the effectiveness of classroom procedures and 
making plans for their improvement. How well 
did we work in groups? Why did we have 
trouble? How can we make sure that we will do 
better next time? What do we need to know that 
we did not know last time? A start can also be 
made on the development of this concept through 
a study of contrasting cultures provided the 
teacher understands clearly the reason why the 


contrast is being made. Changing situations 


within the local community can be used to help 
children see the rapidity of change and the need 
for adjusting to, planning for, and directing 
change. A new school building provides excellent 


opportunities. A new highway or other trafhe 
hazard that did not previously exist can be 
used. New medical discoveries, such as the Salk 
vaccine, can help children see change and learn 
to live effectively with change. Desegregation 
provides such opportunities in many communi- 
ties—both North and South. In general, those 
activities and projects that contribute to the de- 
velopment of an understanding of change and 
a willingness to help direct it are more significant 
than those that result in complete acceptance of 
the status quo. 

One must recognize, of course, that simul- 
taneously we wish to develop in children (as 
previously stated) an increased understanding of 
democratic values and traditions. Much of our 
cultural heritage is worth retaining. Much of it 
must be preserved if freedom for the individual 
is to remain in the world, The problem is to help 
children learn how to control change within the 
democratic framework. Control by totalitarian 
means is rejected wholeheartedly. 

Activities and projects are of significance and 
worth when they help children learn essential 
social studies skills such as interpreting maps and 
globes, and developing a sense of time and 
chronology. Little is usually done in primary 
grades to begin to build toward competence in 
skills which are peculiarly related to the social 


studies, Much emphasis is usually given to the 
development of communication skills which are, 
of course, essential for effective behavior as a 
citizen, Are we doing enough record keeping with 
young children so that they will gradually de- 
velop a good understanding of the length of a 
week, a month, two months? Are we doing 
enough with young children so that they will de- 
velop an understanding of maps and their use? 
Some teachers keep a time line on one wall on 
which all important events in the lives of the 
group are recorded. Some teachers begin to use 
simple diagrams of the room and the building 
to help children learn to “grow into” maps and 
globes representing the world. Skill in such areas 
will not spring into full bloom overnight. Upper 
grade teachers expect primary teachers to help 
children make some beginnings in these areas. 
Projects and activities that help are of more 
significance and worth than those which con- 
tribute little to the development of social studies 
skills. 

Finally, Activities and projects of greatest sig- 
nificance and worth can be provided only in a 
school environment which itself is desirable. If 
the principal insists that every child shall be in 
his seat and quietly studying whenever he walks 
down the hall, projects and activities of signifi- 
cance and worth are not likely to occur. If, on 
the other hand, teachers are not concerned about 
developing increasingly high standards of indi- 
vidual and group behavior on the part of chil- 
dren as they work together on common prob- 
lems, projects and activities of significance and 
worth are almost impossible. A setting in which 
individuals are respected, in which kindness and 
understanding prevails, in which excellence of 
performance is desired and supported, in which 
group work is encouraged—such a setting is neces 
sary for activities and projects of social signifi- 
cance and worth. 


Every teacher should ask himself every day 
many times every day: “Is this activity or project 
worth while? Will it consume more time than it is 
worth? What could be done that would produce 
more of the values I'd like to support? Does it 
have content of social significance? Will chil- 
dren gain a more accurate understanding of the 
community in which they live? Will they build 
sound attitudes toward other people and toward 
groups? Will they develop increased understand- 
ing of democratic values and traditions? Will 
they learn how to solve problems through criti 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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FOUND that boys and girls are basically 

the same wherever you meet them in this 

world. It is one of the most effective and 
valuable affirmations for me that I should learn 
this among the youth of a former enemy. It shall 
be my urgent task to spread that among the boys 
and girls in my home country.” A sixteen-year- 
old German boy wrote this after having been a 
part of the School Affiliation Program conducted 
by the American Friends Service Committee. In 
this program:one of the most crucial needs of the 
world today—international understanding—is be- 
ing developed between more than one hundred 
elementary and secondary schools in the United 
States and their partner schools in England, Hol- 
land, France, Germany and Italy. 

The program was started in 1946 and is carried 
on through the School Affiliation Service branch 
of the American Friends Service Committee. Staff 
members in Europe match American schools, 
which apply for affiliation, with schools abroad, 
so they have as much as possible in common, and 
follow up with periodic visits to help schools 
there with the program. Meanwhile, the staff at 
the central office in Philadelphia assists the 
schools here in developing activities. Annual con- 
ferences and workshops are held both here and 
in Europe so teachers, administrators and stu- 
dent leaders connected with the program can 
exchange ideas. A newsletter also keeps schools 
in touch with each other and with the staff. 

Within the individual schools the leadership 
and management of the affiliation may be carried 
out by the administration, interested teachers and 
parents, a student committee, or ideally by a 
combination of all of these. The activities are 
rich and varied, and limited only by the interest, 
imagination and initiative of the individuals in 
the schools themselves. 

It is very exciting to get letters from abroad, 
and getting to know a student in another country 
is a fine experience. Many of the boys and girls 
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in affiliated schools have become good friends 
as “pen pals.” Many teachers, too, have had 
stimulating and enlightening contacts through 
correspondence with teachers in their affiliated 
schools. However, keeping up a correspondence 
is difficult and disappointment is keen, especially 
for European students, if answers are not re- 
ceived, and for this reason only those who will 
carry through are encouraged to undertake it. 
Exchanges between specific classes offer many 
interesting and exciting possibilities. A Prob- 
lems of Democracy class wrote to its German 
partner school asking the views of the students 
there on a current presidential election in the 
United States. The class was quite surprised to 
find how well informed German students were 
on politics here and how our campaign methods 
looked to young people in Europe. This led to 
an increased respect for youth abroad and some 
healthy self-questioning over issues and prac- 
tices in our own country. English classes exchange 
essays they have written on subjects that have 
been agreed upon previously. Since European 
students are usually better prepared to write 
in English than ours are to write in French or 
German, such exchanges are often in English, 
though foreign language classes here get an op- 
portunity for a lot of good practice in translating 
when it is needed. Thus a French or German 
afhliation adds tremendously to the reality and 
vitality of the study of these languages here. Be- 
cause of this some affiliations have been devel- 
oped specifically by these classes, although an 
affiliation should be much more than a device 
to strengthen language study. In any case the 
exchange of themes, whether between English 
classes or foreign language classes, offers a won 
derful way for American and European boys and 
girls to get acquainted with each others’ ways 
of thinking and ideas, The universality of Latin 
has also lightened the job of communicating. 
Geography classes have a fine opportunity to 
exchange map projects and exhibits concerning 
their particular localities, their industries and 
resources. History classes can exchange text 
books and learn how things look from the view- 
point of another country. Art classes exchange 
exhibits of their work or special projects which 
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present activities in their school or life in their 
country. Music departments exchange tape re- 
cordings of concerts by their orchestra or choral 
groups. Biology classes have exchanged herbaria. 

On the school level, material gifts were a large 
part of the program in the early days of affilia- 
tions. Just after the war clothing, food, and 
school materials were often sent but now the 
need for these has largely disappeared and cul- 
tural exchanges have replaced them. A Phila 
delphia school sent a recording of Aaron Cop- 
land's Appalachian Spring played by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra to its partner school in Munich 
which in turn sent a recording of a work by a 
German composer played by the Munich Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Records of American folk songs 
and Negro spirituals are another typical gift 
which is much enjoyed by students abroad. 
Copies of paintings by outstanding national 
artists, fine books and subscriptions to maga- 
zines, especially if they are well illustrated like 
The World We Live In and The National Geo- 
graphic Magazine make excellent gifts. Scrap- 
books showing home life in the United States, 
school activities, or the American scene in gen- 
eral, are typical projects which either a class or 
a whole school can prepare to exchange for 
similar scrapbooks from abroad, School year- 
books and newspapers are also often sent. Some 
school papers have special columns for letters, 
news, or articles from their afhliated schools. 

The finest part of affiliation consists of the 
exchange of students and teachers. So far 26 
students and eight teachers from the United 
States have spent a year in their partner schools 
in Europe, and go students and 17 teachers from 
Europe have come here for a corresponding time. 
This has not only been a wonderful experience 
for the students and teachers themselves, but the 
contributions they have made to increased inter 
national understanding and good will both in 
the schools to which they have gone and in their 


own schools after their return have been tre- 
mendous. Such visits require a lot of careful 
preparation and planning, but many of the de- 
tails and arrangements are handled by the staff 
of the School Affiliation Service here and abroad. 
Visits are also expensive but much of the money 
needed is often provided by student fund-rais- 
ing activities. Some schools raise over a thousand 
dollars a year to finance all affiliation activities 
by carnivals which the students themselves or- 
ganize and manage. 

The peak activity of all has been the work 
camps abroad which a few schools have organized 
with their partners. A typical example was the 
one in which six students from a school here 
spent six weeks in Germany working with twelve 
students from their two German affiliates helping 
to improve the facilities of a camp for refugees. 
One school took its entire glee club to Europe 
last summer to visit the two partner schools 
which it has abroad and to give concerts. 

Such activities as these are the finest kind of 
educational experience to break down the bar- 
riers of ignorance between nations and to build 
international understanding and friendship. Al 
though the number of schools that can be in 
cluded in the School Affiliation program is lim- 
ited because of the size of the staff of the School 
Afhliation Service, at present they do have ap- 
plications for affiliations from schools abroad 
for which they have not secured partner schools 
in the United States. Schools which are inter- 
ested should write to School Affiliation Service, 
The American Friends Service Committee, 20 
South 12th Street, Philadelphia. 

As the German boy, with whose remarks we 
began this article, went on to say, “Probably we 
will not see definite results of this international 
work immediately, but finally the gnawing 
marks of our time—scepticism, fear, and hate 
will be changed to hope, security, and love, if we 
only work on.” 
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cal thinking? Will the activity or project help 
the boys and girls develop and retain social in 
terests? Will the children gain ability to live in 
a changing world? Will the activity help in build 
ing skills essential for democratic citizenship?” 
If the answer to many of these questions is 
No,” the chances are that the activity or project 
is a wheel-spinner, Too many projects and activi- 


“ 


ties now in use by teachers are wheel-spinners, in 
my judgment. Much of what goes on is interest 
ing to children—but comparatively devoid of im- 
portant social skills, understandings, and atti 
tudes. Projects and activities can only be defended 
when they contribute directly and effectively 
toward the accepted goal of education—an ef- 
fective, democratic citizen. 





After the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Is Built? 


L. L. Waters 





NE HUNDRED TWENTY-FOUR years 
ago private interests opened a seven-foot 
canal around Niagara Falls. This was to 

provide the heartland of the United States and 
Canada with a seaway. About every twenty years 
one of the two nations or a state has improved 
the connecting channels between the lakes and 
announced that, at long last, “Quinquireme from 
Nineveh, from distant Ophir would sail home to 
haven, not in sunny Palestine, but in the interior 
of America.” There is some inaccuracy in this 
quotation, and Masefield would not describe the 
cargo as “of ivory and apes and peacocks, sandal- 
wood, cedar wood, and sweet white wine.” Yet 
the day will come when equally exotic sounding 
products may move across inland waters. 

The first half of this century has been featured 
by repeated debates and incessant agitation for 
the development of a seaway capable of handling 
large ocean-going vessels. A commission report in 
1896 laid the basis for agitation down to 1926. A 
new report in that year urged immediate con 
struction. A treaty was signed in 1932 with 
Canada to promote a seaway, but it was defeated. 
An executive agreement was reached with 
Canada in 1940, but little or no progress was 
made and, of course, the war intervened. 

Following hostilities Canada announced that 
she would build the Seaway with or without our 
cooperation. This ultimatum had more effect 
on Congress than all the economic and political 
arguments that had ever been marshaled, and 
Congress speedily voted to go ahead. 
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The project undertaken by the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation of the United 
States and a similar organization in Canada is 
small in relation to the total undertaking. Nature 
finished between go and gs, percent of the job. 
Most of the expenditures will be in the improve- 
ment of 182 miles of river channel and 170 miles 
of lake channel. Effort will be concentrated be- 
tween Lake Ontario and Montreal. ‘The United 
States will be primarily concerned with the In 
ternational Rapids Section where some compli- 
cated locks and dams are to be built. This is also 
the scene of hydroelectric development, The 
Power Authority of the State of New York is 
handling development of a huge generating plant 
at Massena. 

Nearly all of the expenditures are where one 
large body of water connects with another. At 
the outset Canadians pledged themselves to spend 
approximately twice as much for construction as 
the United States. The power project is separate 
and will entail 600 million dollars. Our initial 
appropriation was for 105 million dollars. 

This would bring deep water as far west as 
Lake Erie but not beyond. We would be limited 
to 21 feet north and west of Lake Erie. During 
the last session of Congress the Blatnik Act was 
passed. This authorized completion of the 27 
foot draft north and west of Lake Erie. Funds 
have yet to be appropriated and though they are 
expected to be available in 1957, there is said to 
be a three-year lag so that the new channel of 
27 feet will not be available until 1962. Sub- 
stantial relief, however, wiil have been afforded 
in 1959 because 21 feet will be available up- 
stream and 25.5, feet downstream when the work 
east of Lake Erie has been finished. The added 
cost to the United States for work north and west 
of Lake Erie will be approximately 100 million 
dollars. 

Harbor development, both public and private, 
will be many times larger. Individual cities, such 
as Chicago, have public corporations to handle 
port development. Chicago contemplates spend 


ing 75 million dollars and has one-third of the 
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work underway. Private companies are adding to 
the total, so that this represents a major capital 
investment on the part of Middle West industry. 

The Seaway will provide a 27-foot channel 
from the tips of Lake Michigan and Lake Su- 
perior to the high seas, Eight thousand miles of 
shore line will be added to North America. The 
minimum depth will accommodate vessels of 
sufficient size to realize most of the economies of 
large craft. Not only will the channel be deep- 
ened from the present level of 14 feet, but it will 
be widened to permit ease in passing. Canals 
will have a surface width of 550 feet. Locks will 
be of ample proportions. 

The Seaway will be open approximately eight 
months in the year. Iron ore is expected to be 
the most important trafic in terms of tonnage. 
It will be followed by grain, petroleum, coal, 
wood pulp, non ferrous ores, and general cargo. 

Phe present channel in the St. Lawrence River 
is only 14 feet deep between Ontario and Mon- 
treal. This has not been a barrier to overseas 
transportation, though it has restricted the vessels 
to vest pocket size. In 1955, nineteen different lines 
provided direct service between European, Afri- 
can, South American, and Great Lakes ports. One 
hundred ships recorded goo sailings out the 
lakes, as compared with 2g sailings in 1945. Most 
of the ships have been limited to 4,000 tons and 
were further restricted to 1,600 tons because of 
the shallow channels, Partial loads were picked 
up at various ports on the Great Lakes and vessels 
fully loaded to their ocean draft of 20 feet at 
Montreal. These small vessels were able to com 
pete successfully notwithstanding the disecono 
mies of their size in relation to larger craft. 

A substantial volme of freight, especially wheat, 
has moved in large lake vessels to Buffalo for 
transshipment to either rail or the New York 
State Barge Canal. All told, about nine million 
tons of freight a year have been going out the 
St. Lawrence River from the Lakes, This is only 
a nominal amount in relation to the traffic which 
is restricted to the Lakes themselves. ‘The Greater 
Port of Chicago in the lean year of 1952 handled 
,5, million tons of freight. This was two-thirds 
of the total of all inbound and outbound foreign 
and domestic commerce of the port of New York, 
Obviously, the tonnage at Chicago was less im- 
portant in terms of value than that of New York 
City, since so much of it was coal, limestone, and 
iron ore. 

I am sure that many ocean vessels will enter the 
Lakes, There is no business quite so mobile as 
ocean shipping. Tramp vessels wander over the 


r 


seven seas, guided by operators who have a 
rare capacity to detect the location of pay loads. 
A system of toll charges may act as a deterrent, 
but case study of the range within which tolls 
are likely to fall reveals that the levies will not 
deter the use of the facilities. Common sense dic- 
tates that the tolls be at such a level that ex- 
tensive use will not be impaired and revenues 
high. Whether they will be sufficient to make the 
projects self-liquidating is another matter. - 

The new channel will permit vessels which can 
carry about 8,000 tons. Variation in design might 
make larger capacity feasible. For all practical 
purposes a vessel of 7,200-ton capacity with an 
operating draft of 25 feet is likely to be best 
adapted to the new facilities. Such a craft would 
be approximately 450 feet in length with a beam 
of 62. 

I am firmly convinced that the Seaway will 
mean almost as much to the Middle West as the 
opening of the Erie Canal. Just as we studied 
the Erie Canal when we were in high school and 
learned about its marvelous effect upon land 
values and population growth west of the Ap- 
palachians, our children’s children will struggle 
in geography to remember the things which we 
are doing each day in altering the Seaway. 

The leading export outlet for wheat of North 
America has long been the St. Lawrence. In 1953, 
4,240,000 tons moved by water and rail to Mon- 
treal to be trans-shipped abroad. Most wheat, 
however, moved by rail from the bread basket of 
the nation to Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, 
Albany, Philadelphia, and Norfolk, in that 
order. Completion of the Seaway is likely to carve 
out a vast hinterland in the Middle West which 
will have its transportation requirements met by 
cities located far from the Atlantic Ocean on 
fresh water. 

Chicago, for example, is only 200 miles fur- 
ther from Hamburg than is Baltimore. Chicago 
is 1,000 miles closer than New Orleans. Toledo is 
600 miles closer than Chicago. Ports of the Great 
Lakes are incredibly close, in comparison with 
the Atlantic ports, to the great import centers of 
Liverpool, Rotterdam and Hamburg. 

Water rates, like rail rates, often involve 
blanketing. The costs follow the tapering prin- 
ciple so that extra mileage does not call for pro- 
portionate increase in charges. As a matter of 
fact, nearly all ports on the Atlantic Seaboard 
carry the same rates to Europe. Rates from the 
Gulf ports to Europe are in many cases the same 
as Atlantic ports. Sometimes slight additions are 
made. Grain moving from the Gulf averages five 
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cents per hundred pounds higher than from the 
Atlantic coast. On some occasions, rates from 
New Orleans have been lower than from Balti- 
more, 

Rates from Chicago might be from four to six 
cents a bushel higher than from Atlantic ports. 
This is to be compared with rates from New 
Orleans to Europe, but the most valid of all com- 
parisons for the four- to six-cent differential is 
with the rail export rates from Chicago to the 
East coast ports, such as Baltimore. The rail ex- 
port rate is 2814 cents per hundred pounds. 
This would, therefore, seem to afford a saving 
of 22 to 241% cents on each one hundred pounds 
of grain. If you will recall how excited grain 
dealers get in the wheat or soy bean pit in Chi- 
cago over a change of one-eighth of a cent a 
bushel, you can imagine how far reaching would 
be the consequences of a change of several cents 
per bushel on the cost of laying wheat down in 
Liverpool. 

Some preliminary investigation has been made 
as to the effect of a differential of five cents per 
hundred pounds higher on ocean going rates 
from Chicago as compared with Atlantic ports. 
It appears, however, that the five cents extra to 
Chicago is so small in relation to the railroad 
rate that its effect will be negligible. 

One final influence which has not been dis- 
cussed is the role of trucking firms. More and 
more they are encroaching on the sphere of rail- 
roads. As you know, carriers of agricultural prod- 
ucts enjoy an exempt status as far as economic 
regulation of the LC.C. is concerned. Many 
a pretty map has been prepared showing trade 
territories as worked out from railroad rate 
studies only to discover that motor carriers, both 
regulated and exempt, wandered back and forth 
at will over the fine lines of demarcation. Truck 
costs, however, are more closely tied to distance 
than are rail costs. 

Now we come down to the big question: Who 
is going to get the money or the savings to be 
made in the transportation of wheat? Normally, 
we have a choice of the farmer, the middle man, 
and the consumer. Since I have an interest in 
some wheat land and a consuming interest in 
bread, I sometimes think that the middle man 
will get it all. In this case, however, I think 
that there will be a fourth claimant to the sav- 
ings. We may benefit Uncle Sam and taxpayers 
more through reduction in the cost of export. 
Hence, as taxpayers, we gain more than any other 
way. Our wheat sells about 75 cents a bushel 
above the world price. We already pay the farmer 


more than the wheat is worth in the market, 
thanks to the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
We sell it in Europe for as much as can be ob- 
tained. There is no incentive to pay the farmer 
any more and no occasion to sell it in Europe 
for any less. The result is we will simply save 
about 10 cents a bushel for the government. 

I would not want to give you the impression 
that the principal result of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way will be to stimulate Chicago to become the 
leading exporter of wheat. Duluth, Toledo, 
Cleveland, and many other cities will benefit al- 
most as much, Besides, wheat is only one of many 
products which will move overseas. Steel right 
now is being exported from this general area to 
Germany by way of the St. Lawrence. Think 
what it will be in years to come. Manufactured 
products of all sorts will move in increasing 
quantities. There is no need for our imports to 
contact our coastal cities of old and filter into 
the backwoods of Indiana and Michigan via the 
land transportation. As a matter of fact, rates 
on return cargo should be just as favorable to 
their destinations in the Middle West as the rates 
on outbound merchandise. I can readily list a 
vast array of raw materials and finished goods 
coming into the St. Lawrence to be distributed 
among the cities that lie on the shores of the 
Great Lakes. Middle Westerners will have to learn 
the lesson that the country as a whole has yet 
to learn that international trade is a two-way 
street—that we cannot export more than we im- 
port, unless we want to give our exports away. 
Though it may have been proper to describe In- 
diana in the past as the hotbed of basketball and 
of isolation, we in the Hoosierland are beginning 
to awaken. Many of our companies are already 
moving ahead rapidly with plans to market their 
products abroad for the first time on an ex- 
panded basis in comparison with the past. People 
in Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin, with hun- 
dreds of miles of shore line, should be even more 
conscious of the opportunities which are ahead, 
now that you have become a sea coast state. 

May I caution you that all these changes of 
which I spoke will take years to come to pass. 
Withdrawal of capital from many lines will be 
painful and investment in new assets slow. Yet 
I venture that if we were to know for sure what 
the exact position of the economy of the Great 
Lakes areas would be in ten years, we would be 
amazed at the transformation. It’s going to be 
so far-reaching, so exciting, so frustrating, yet 
so successful, that I can scarcely wait to see it 
unfold. 





Through the Ditch from 
the Quarter Deck 


Jack W. Entin 





EWSPAPER 
raids, ship scuttling in Port Said Har 


reports of the bombing 

bor, bridge destruction, control of the 
riparian terrain by British and French occupa 
tion forces, native resistance, Edward Murrow’s 
“See It Now” on the Suez, the operations of 
the pilot in his maneuvers through the silt-laden 
channels and numerous other pictures, including 
recent filmstrips, renew the images—images in a 
flashback to that Monday, September 24, 1945, 
which impressed themselves on this reporter's 
memory. 

The experience of a twelve-and-a-half hour 
twelve-knot cruise through the Suez Canal made 
past studies an important background asset. Since 
then, years of telling and retelling this experi 
ence have firmly imprinted the sights and events 
on the memory and given greater significance to 
current events. 

On Sunday morning, September 23, the U.S. S. 
General T. H. Bliss veered sharply to starboard 
from the Mediterranean and cruised slowly 
toward the entrance of the canal at Port Said. 
Dozens of feluccas, fishing boats with peculiarly 
angled masts and sails, headed out to sea past us. 
Their occupants were Egyptian fishermen plying 
their trade, apparently undismayed by our 
camouflaged, Kaiser-built Navy transport head 
ing toward their home port, They had probably 
become accustomed to such traffic during the 
previous six years. 

A two-mile jetty jutting out from its base at 
Port Said paralleled the ship’s snail-pace entry 
into the port. On the wall stood a statue of 
Ferdinand de Lesseps seemingly welcoming and 
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sending off all passing steamers as a reminder 
to the passengers of all vessels using the canal 
that tribute was due him. 

The Bliss tied up at a spot about 200 yards 
from the Administration Building so often pic- 
tured in photographs of the canal’s landmarks. 
Members of the crew and your reporter stationed 
themselves along the rail on the quarterdeck. 
The latter was most anxious to see history come 
alive. The wait was short. 

In the water below, several young urchins were 
disporting themselves in the water, diving for 
thrown coins. Shouts from them, sounding like 
“Cali! Cali!” brought forth coins of varying de- 
nominations which they retrieved. Pennies were 
rejected scornfully. They refused to dive for coins 
less than dimes, possibly the effects of the war in- 
flation. After a half hour of this, a more signifi 
cant event commanded our attention. A flexible 
refueling line, about a foot in diameter, was 
edged toward the ship from the nearby bank 
on our starboard. Our eyes followed its course 
to a place under the row of royal palms which 
lined the bank. There, under the palms, stood 
a small hut on whose roof were the large letters, 
ESSO. “Who has oil, has empire,” the theme of a 
book read many years earlier, came immediately 
to mind. 

Later in the forenoon, from the prow of the 
Bliss, we saw a British “coal-burner” anchored 
close to a low-lying barge about 100 yards south 
of us. The contrast in refueling methods was 
sharpened by the sight of a line of about 50 
coal-blackened natives making their rounds up 
and down gangplanks between ship and barge 
with their shoulder baskets. The Bliss was re 
fueled in three hours. During the late after 
noon, while returning to the ship from shore 
leave in Port Said, we saw the tired group of coal 
porters in coal-dirtied garments returning from 
the British freighter. 

The effect of American money on the Egyptian 
prices and on our British allies became evident 
when the entire crew and our six-man Army con 
tingent went ashore for the afternoon. Cautions 
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to bargain and haggle over prices lest we be con- 
sidered “fools” by the native merchants were 
heeded to the extent that we returned with few 
souvenirs, The American uniform has main- 
tained the increased price levels. ‘They withstood 
our bargaining. The British soldiers appeared 
glad to get rid of us and our effect on their 
lesser purchasing power. 

Also noteworthy was the beautiful appearance 
of the city of Port Said from the ship. However, 
after a short walk of three city blocks inland, we 
reached an area marked by wall signs reading 
“Out of bounds for military personnel.” The 
change was astounding. The buildings and the 
appearance of the natives reminded us of Ameri- 
can cities. At this line of demarcation, the build- 
ings were multi-storied wood-constructed like 
nesses of our “Old Law” tenements in our older 
city slums. Some of the dwellers kept goats and 
other domesticated animals in their abodes. The 
merchants and peddlers in the shore-front area 
were well dressed in American- and European- 
styled clothes, whereas the slum dwellers wore 
ragged shirts, shorts, old, torn felt hats and other 
nondescript clothes. From a distance their 
“white” cotton raiment looked bleached white. 
As an afterthought, we inquired about the wage 
scale paid to the returning laborers. “Thirty 
cents a day at increased war wages,” we were told. 
We strolled to the shuttle boat trailed by a num- 
ber of little children shouting, “Shine, good 
shine!” The absence of any response from us 
evoked invectives found in some of our post-war 
bestsellers. 

The following morning at six AM, the Bliss 
lifted anchor and headed southward under the 
guidance of a pilot whose task it was to maneuver 
the ship at twelve-knot maximum speed through 
the channels narrowed by silt which slid from 
the banks into the water. The channel ranged 
from about go feet to a full width of 196 feet. 

From our vantage point midships along the 
rail of the quarterdeck, both the east and west 
shores of the canal were visible. A narrow pas- 
sage permitted easy access from starboard to port- 
side. 

The slow cruise made it possible to observe 
and study the terrain, the passing sights, the 
landmarks and the nerve-wracking job of the 
pilot. 

On the west bank from Port Said to Lake 
Timsah, the shore line was dotted by occasional 
royal palms. Two lines of transportation, a mili 
tary highway and the Suez to Said Railway paral. 
leled the canal’s route. British military vehicles 


speeding along the highway emphasized the slow- 
ness of our pace. Even a northbound train 
crowded with white-clad natives, their garments 
fluttering through the open windows, appeared to 
be going at a jet’s pace. On the shore of Sinai 
from Port Fuad (Opposite Port Said) to Timsah, 
one could see only dirty sand, rock-strewn ground, 
and distant hills far to the east. Scarcely a human, 
no less an animal, did this reporter recall be- 
tween these points . .. vast lands devoid of 
foliage. 

En route, the Bliss had the occasion to tie up 
at a post on the portside of the channel in order 
to permit a northbound tanker to pass to our 
right. Northbound traffic received priority in 
the right of way. 

The French “gares’’ which spotted the east 
shore were spaced about every ten miles apart. 
These buildings with their attractively land- 
scaped areas looked like ship's prows, windmills, 
railroad stations, and small castles. Not until the 
Bliss passed the route to Ismailia at the northern 
end of Lake ‘Timsah did we see evidences of the 
British. Here, at the edge of ‘Timsah’s shore, we 
spotted a British officer's rest camp. Half-shell 
cabanas faced the western sky. Several tennis 
courts were within sight. Later, within the Bitter 
Lakes, we exchanged the amenities of military 
protocol by facing a British aircraft carrier and 
exchanging hand salutes while standing at at- 
tention. This was most interesting in view of the 
heat generated in our arms and shoulders by 
precautionary measures taken to inoculate us 
against the dangers of typhus and cholera, Some 
of us held up our right arms with our left be- 
cause of the ache. We were happy that the 
amenities were brief. 

Previous to our arrival at Timsah, the south- 
bound cruise provided the sight of an occasional 
Egyptian sailboat, a long rowboat dragged by 
a length of rope by several natives, a stray camel 
bearing a white-clad native on its rear quarters, 
and a speeding military vehicle on the nearby 
highway. The latter two provided examples of 
relativity in travel speed, 

Not to be overlooked were the evidences of 
ship bombings by Fascist and Nazi fliers. Piles 
of metal hulls dredged from the channel by 
British equipment were left as reminders along 
the east bank. One can understand how the 
bombed and scuttled ships sunk during the re- 
cent November raids could be lifted and removed 
to permit renewal of traffic through the channel. 
It revealed the advantages of the sea level canal 
over the lock canal. 
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During the afternoon, the Bliss sailed down the 
southern portion of the canal toward the outlet 
at Suez. The channel became wider. Where there 
had been evidences of primitive methods of re 
pair in removing the shelves of silt from the 
channel above Timsah, the use of modern dredges 
came into view. The British were constantly 
digging up silt. The walls showed secure stone 
and concrete construction in many parts, Passage 
through the channel seemed to ease the pilot's 
burden. The speed remained at 12 knots, how- 
ever. We estimated that our arrival at Suez might 
be somewhat before 7 PM. We anticipated cor- 
rectly. 

Until now, the portside had received little 
attention because of the barrenness of Sinai’s vast, 
desolate, uninhabited view. Now the view 
changed somewhat. Along this route, the Bliss 
sailed through a channel under a lift bridge, and 
between a pair of ferry slips whose jutting land- 
ings faced each other from east and west banks 
of the canal, and by a large British military en- 
campment which was set back about a quarter of 
a mile from the Sinai bank. The absence of hu- 
mans in the hot afternoon sun belied the ditty 
about Englishmen in the midday sun. A most 
unexpected sight lent a pleasant touch. Below the 
encampment, on a low hill overlooking the left 
bank sat a young man and girl close together. As 
we passed by they took time to wave to us from 
their vantage point. 

Dusk began to descend as Suez came into view 
on our starboard side. Port Tewfik was on the 
east bank. The markers on the west shore indi- 
cated a mileage of about 104 miles between Port 


Said and Suez. A sudden rush of men to starboard 
to wave to the many onlookers on the shorefront 
brought a cautionary word from the deck officer 
about the possibility of upsetting the ship's bal- 
ance. 

The outward appearance of Suez, like Said, 
was very attractive. Beyond the waterfront, no 
view of the buildings or streets was visible from 
the quarterdeck. 

After dropping the pilot, the departure from 
the Gulf of Suez through the Red Sea followed. 

The return trip northward was uneventful. 
Our time schedule was upset while we awaited 
our turn in a convoy heading north. The 3300 
G.L.’s we were escorting to the State from China 
and India did not allow too much of our time 
for rubbernecking. Furthermore, the changing 
time periods began to upset this reporter's rou- 
tine. Fortunately, it made possible a sight that 
might have been missed. On awakening at three 
AM on the morning of October 11, the Bliss 
stood anchored in the bay outside of Port Said. A 
noise at the Port Fuad side attracted our atten- 
tion. Another refueling operation was taking 
place prior to departure from the canal. On the 
water line below us was a tanker on whose deck 
was painted in bold letters ANGLO IRANIAN 
OIL CO., Ltd. 

This was the Suez Canal which now makes the 
news again—the nexus in the British lifeline of 
empire, a lifeline now taut and strangling, a Mid- 
East threat to the West's trade and comfort, a 
crucial area in an ever changing world scene— 
a significant “ditch” from everybody’s quarter- 
deck. 





The Basic Morality 


“To live intelligently, in short, we must recog- 
nize that man is not simply a ‘rational animal.’ 
To live decently we must also recognize that this 
definition of him is more adequate than such 
popular definitions as a beast of prey, an illu 
sioned robot, or an imprisoned soul. He shares 
his basic drives and reflexes with other animals, 
and he may or may not ‘ave an immortal soul; 
what most plainly and positively distinguishes 
him from other animals is the power of conscious 
thought and responsible behavior. If we respect 
him at all we must treat hi as if he were ra- 
tional, and enlist his free cons :nt in joint enter- 


prises. The whole argument for liberty and 
democracy ultimately rests on Pascal’s dictum 
that thought makes the whole dignity of man, 
and that the endeavor to think well is the basic 
morality. “The chief virtue of democracy,’ con- 
cluded Carl Becker, ‘and in the long run the sole 
reason for cherishing it, is that with all its de- 
fects it still provides the most favorable condi- 
tions for the maintenance of that dignity and the 
practice of that morality.’” (Quoted from Her- 
bert J. Muller, The Uses of the Past: Profiles of 
Former Societies. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1952. p. 363.) 





The Unique Contributions 
of World History 


William Habberton 








ORLD history, with the vast sweep 

of its content, probably makes greater 

demands upon the teacher than any 
other subject in the high school curriculum. 
Preparation for teaching it requires continuous 
study, and added to the problem of intellectual 
competence are the innumerable questions relat- 
ing to methods of presentation, organization, and 
emphasis. On all such questions there is the 
widest divergency among teachers; yet there is, at 
the same time, great unanimity as to the funda- 
mental values of the course. Indeed, many of us 
are prepared to argue that it should be required 
of all pupils, since we believe that anyone who 
does not have it is sure to finish high school with 
a serious educational deficiency that is not likely 
to be compensated for by any subsequent reading 
or study. In view of the crowded condition of the 
curriculum, this position is to be justified only on 
the basis of the significance of the contributions 
made by the subject. I am convinced that World 
history meets this requirement. 

What are the distinctive, perhaps unique, con- 
tributions of World history to a well-rounded 
high school education? The first contribution that 
I wish to comment on is that of furnishing a 
much-needed introduction to the sources of 
American culture. It is true that in the early part 
of the course in American history there is a brief 
survey of European backgrounds. But this part of 
the course is usually hurriedly done; and with a 
casual acknowledgment of our early connections 
with Europe, the relationship may be more or 
less permanently dismissed as intensive considera- 
tion is given to the quadrennial Presidential elec- 
tions and to the inevitable westward movement. 
Certainly these domestic matters are important 
and ought not be neglected. 











Dr. Habberton, who is Professor of History in the 
Division of General Studies at the University of IIli- 
nois, read this paper last spring at the annual meeting 
of the Ilinois Council for the Social Studies. 








But to understand the historic role of America 
and to appreciate the richness of our heritage 
requires more than such a brief survey. Our 
government and laws, our language and litera- 
ture, our religious and moral concepts—the 
growth of these and other aspects of the ‘“Ameri- 
can way” can be grasped only after rather pro- 
longed study, It is sometimes alleged that we 
Americans are too contemporaneous in our point 
of view. Whether this be true or not, we teachers 
certainly do not wish to err in the opposite direc- 
tion by promoting an arid antiquarianism. Yet, 
as Shelley said, we are all Greeks; and by the 
same token we are many other peoples, not all of 
them European, and the indebted recipients of 
the riches of the past. The proper understanding 
of the continuity of culture may well be the most 
important outcome to be gained in any historical 
study. 

Secondly, as we wish to know and to under- 
stand American life and culture, we ought also 
to learn of the other great lands and peoples of 
the modern world. World history is the one sub- 
ject taught in many high schools which answers 
this need, It was not always so. At one time the 
history of England as a separate subject was very 
generally offered, it being deemed to have, as it 
doubtless does have, a special relevance for 
American students. But English history has al- 
most disappeared from the high school offerings; 
and insofar as the pupil learns of Magna Carta, 
the Bill of Rights, or the Common Law, it is from 
his course in World history. The same is true of 
the French Declaration of the Rights of Man, of 
the Communist Revolution in Russia, of the 
astonishing rise of Japan as a world power, and 
of the nationalist movement in many parts of the 
modern world. Of course it may be held that all 
these things, or all that one needs to know about 
them, can be learned incidentally—that is, from 
one’s reading of newspapers and magazines, and 
from the follow-up reference reading that he is 
sure to be prompted to do, This is conceivably 
possible. Yet we all know that the reading prac- 
tices of most Americans are not of this kind. It 
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seems far more likely that intelligent reading of 
contemporary materials will follow rather than 
precede systematic historical study. 

Thirdly, while historical knowledge and un- 
derstanding are intellectually satisfying on their 
own account, the study of World history also 
yields very practical returns, Of all the school 
subjects, it is the only one that provides a satis- 
factory background for the consideration of cur 
rent world problems. Numerous examples come 
to mind: foreign aid, the status of Germany, the 
United Nations, the Cold War, the unprece- 
dented position olf the United States in world 
affairs, the decline of colonialism, the New India 
and the new China. Certainly it would be naive 
for one to exaggerate what the high school boy or 
girl can be expected to learn from the study of 
World history that will throw light on these and 
other difhcult questions, Yet observation warrants 
my saying that the maturity of some young 
people seems to exceed that of their elders, whose 
views are often the reflection of some one news- 
paper, regularly but not too critically read, pre- 
senting a treatment of the news that, whatever 
merits it may have, may well be less than com- 
ple tely objec tive. 


Fourthly, I raise the question of rationale and 


unity in the education of our young people. 
What is to give coherence to their study? What 
is to integrate the elements of their multifarious 
educational experience? Is it mathematics? Lan- 
guage study? Science? Each of these, surely, can 
contribute to the ‘broader understanding that 
all desire, But it is the testimony of many young 
persons that World history, more than any other 
subject, provides the connecting link of knowl- 
edge; presents a picture of the human race in its 
fundamental oneness; suggests, in the words of 
Josiah Royce, a “theory of things’; explains the 
inter-relations of religion, music, and the arts as 
these spring from sources that are universal in the 
mind and heart of man. It may be presumptuous 
to say so, but I believe that we teachers of World 
history have, in a special way, the obligation of 
helping our pupils to identify themselves in their 
thinking with the great stream of history and to 
perceive that their own lives are part of a great, 
I may say Divine, plan. 

Lastly, I should like to mention an aspect of 
the study and teaching of World history that is 
admittedly amorphous, but I think extremely 
important. I refer to what I call the affective 
element, For I am convinced that feeling has a 
place in all teaching, and that feeling should 
accompany and result from study. Thus, I wish 
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my students not only to know about the world, 
but to be concerned about it. Youth is the time 
for idealism, and I much prefer a somewhat quix- 
otic expression of idealism to no expression at 
all. 

Every teacher has had a few gratifying experi- 
ences that point up the affective element in teach- 
ing, though he may have some natural reluctance 
in relating them. I am going to recount one such 
experience. Years ago I was teaching a particu- 
larly fine group of high school boys and girls 
who, in the course of their study, became very 
much interested in the peoples of the Orient. As 
a “project” (this may date the incident!) they 
decided to make a collection of art objects and 
other items that had come from India. It proved 
to be such a good exhibit that a number of par- 
ents and friends came to the school to see it. The 
interest of the pupils was, of course, enhanced by 
this expression of appreciation, and the experi 
ence became an increasingly vital one to those 
participating. No doubt it would be easily pos- 
sible for me to magnify the significance of this 
episode, since it would be pleasant to do so. As a 
matter of fact, I dare say that some of the par- 
ticipants have long since forgotten it. Yet I hap- 
pen to know that two members of this rather 
small class later went to the Orient to engage in 
religious and educational work, and I am not 
unconvinced that there was some connection be- 
tween an early educational experience and a later 
important decision. 

Teaching at its best is always an act of faith 
the more so in such courses as World history, in 
the great potentiality of which we believe but the 
ultimate results of which are so immeasurable. As 
a colleague of mine says, “We teach the best we 
can, and never really know how well we succeed.” 
It is extremely old-fashioned to quote poetry; 
but the following sonnet by George Santayana 
expresses very well what I have in mind, and I 
believe that the readers of these lines will like it 
too: 


O world, thou choosest not the better part! 
It is not wisdom to be only wise, 

And on the inward vision close the eyes; 

But it is wisdom to believe the heart 
Columbus found a world, and had not chart 
Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 
lo trust the soul's invincible surmise 

Was all his science and his only art. 

Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 

That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 

Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 

Unto the thinking of the thought divine 





Guidance Role of the Core Teacher 


Leon D. Nettleton 





N CORE teaching, one difficult job to find 

time for, along with subject matter coverage 

and classroom details, is the guidance coun- 
seling. Because the extent of a teacher's counsel- 
ing success may be the most important factor, in 
terms of the ultimate product, each year, let us 
consider the scope of these guidance needs and 
some techniques for achieving them. We have in 
mind a program consisting of a core class or two 
of 25-30 students each, a period for counseling 
and, if possible, a further, non-teaching or “prep” 
period for preparation and attendant jobs. 

‘The core program’s big opportunity for better 
acquaintance between teacher and small groups 
of students should get an early start, preferably 
during the semester before their daily life to- 
gether for a school year. 

Students and parents in many schools attend 
orientation meetings each second semester to 
prepare for the following term, discussing changes 
to expect, choices to consider, and requirements 
to meet. In addition, between each core teacher 
and his prospective next year’s class there should 
be an introduction more personal and direct, 
possibly through some of the following activities: 

One-day visits of small groups of students at- 
tending classes in their next year’s schools. 

A one-day or shorter visit by an entire grade, 
accompanied by its present teacher, 

A visit from next year’s teacher to his prospec- 
tive students in which he can observe them at 
work, talk with them about the coming year, and 
invite their questions. He should anticipate such 
questions as: “How much homework do you 
assign?”’; “How do you arrange seating in your 
“Must we study geography (or cur- 
rent events, or American history)?” The teacher 
can prepare to ask good questions, too. 

A follow-up exchange of letters after such a 
visit can further the acquaintance, and possibly 
spark a project in English or social studies. 


room?” 





Ihe author of this discussion of the guidance role 
of core teachers is a social studies teacher and guid 
ance counselor in the high school at Pleasantville, 


New York. 





Counseling can begin, in the teacher's mind, at 
least, with orientation. His detailed study of all 
background records at this time is of questionable 
value and probably better postponed until stu- 
dents’ names are associated with their faces as 
seen every day. It might be wise at orientation 
time, however, to ask the present teacher of a 
group for an evaluation of the class—general 
tone, extremes of ability or interest, parental 
backgrounds, and a briefing on individual ex- 
tremes such as high and low mental abilities, 
physical or mental handicaps, and the ever-wel 
come outstanding citizens. In such an “extremes” 
group we might find the 150 and 79 IQs, epilep- 
tics, heart and polio cases, psychiatric assignees, 
twins, recent transfers, the shy, as well as the able 
leaders and amenable followers. 

In reverse, the present teacher can contribute 
to class interest in its next year’s mentor by re- 
porting his hobbies, past personal honors, and 
interesting classroom techniques. Some of these 
he can learn through a personal visit, himself, 
ahead of time, to that teacher's class. Of great 
value in orientation can be the enthusiasm 
aroused in both teacher and class to work to- 
gether. This enthusiasm furnishes an ideal foun 
dation for future counseling. 

A core teacher's annual check list of guidance 
duties, and an over-all picture of counseling ob 
jectives, may include the following: 

1. Make a study of individual student records 
soon after the first meeting with a new class in 
order to spot as quickly as possible those most 
in need of counseling. Students should be in- 
formed of the counseling schedule and encour- 
aged to request, and prepare for, interviews. 

2. Interview all students individually, whether 
they seem to be problem cases or not. Try to 
make the counseling room a comfortable place 
for talking; review the student’s background be 
forehand; plan the emphasis, inquiry, or recom- 
mendation in advance when feasible. End the 
interview definitely but pleasantly with an in- 
vitation to request counseling time whenever 
needed. Make a record of dates, topics, decisions. 

3. After individual conferences, arrange small 
group interviews with students having common 
interests or problems—music, basketball, choosing 
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a college, getting a job after school, etc. 

4. Schedule, if needed, interviews with a stu- 
dent and any other person involved in a given 
problem—the chief counselor, another teacher, 
or a parent. For example, a problem could be 
the parent's complaint of another teacher's grade. 
The interview would require an explanation of 
standards in that class and the quality of the stu- 
dent's work. Such a meeting, with or without 
the student present, should be carefully planned 
with all relevant records on hand or readily avail- 
able. Agreement on a definite, culminating action 
should be the aim. 

5. Conduct homeroom discussions on topics 
suggested by the guidance department or prin- 
cipal, or which stem from obvious interest or 
problems in the class. Some of these discussions 
should be led by student chairmen, 

6. Now and then attend closed conferences 
with other teachers, perhaps to discuss one stu- 
dent, perhaps to talk over a homeroom group or 
a particular class. Possible problems include 
citizenship, academic success, home situations, 
school policy, or recommendations for future 
subject choices, These meetings can help students 
and also reveal different teachers’ concepts of 
the same students, 

7. Meet as soon as possible all parents of one’s 
core classes, Opportunities for such meetings are: 
at the September “get-acquainted teas,” “parents 
nights,” P.T.A. meetings, and parent visits to 
school, Some teachers call at homes. 

8. Plan to attend some in-service guidance 
training meetings. 

g. Discuss with individual students their re- 
spective test results, explaining to them their 
strengths and weaknesses, general ability levels, 
reading grades, aptitudes, and significance of past 
records. Skillful teachers can utilize this informa- 
tion in class as a springboard for good study and 
work habits. 

10. Administer tests when needed to the class 
or to individuals. 

11. Help other teachers ‘with problems con- 
cerning core students. 

12. See that each member of the class outlines 
in writing his choice of a future vocation. The 
point of this is not so much to encourage him 
as it is to help him learn how to evaluate him- 
self. The emphasis on “how to choose” rather 
than on actually “choosing a job” for lile is one 
way of answering the criticism that “boys and 
girls of this age group are too young to know 
what they want to do.” 

13. Assume primary responsibility for each stu- 


dent's wise choice of a future program of studies 
for the coming year. 

14. Hold a final interview with each student, 
including drop-outs, before the close of the year. 
At that time confirm plans for the coming year, 
or, with a drop-out, the expected job or other 
plans. Record such plans in student folders, with 
dates of interviews. 

To carry out these duties, labor-saving and 
information-conserving devices are useful, par- 
ticularly if agreed upon as standard practice 
throughout a school or grade. Here are some 
suggestions: 

1. Records of interviews. On the outside of 
each student folder, write the date of each 
interview and with it a symbol to show the 
chief topic, or topics. The symbol, if possible 
used by all teachers having access to the records, 
might for example be C, representing classwork; 
D, discipline; P, personal; S, scheduling. Such 
records, which take only seconds to prepare, 
readily reveal what students have been inter- 
viewed and what ones have not. They also reveal 
—and without opening the folder—the frequency 
of interviews and the type of problems the stu- 
dent in question has encountered. The details 
themselves are, of course, contained in the folder. 

2. Worksheet. Mimeograph a simple outline 
for each student's folder. This outline will accom- 
pany him through all the grades of the school. 
A sample appears below. The complete form will, 
of course, include grades 7 through 12. 


Class of 195... Name 
Address 
Parent's name Occupation 
Telephone 
Counselor com- 


ments on 


Grade 7, 195 interviews 


7 Dates Signature 


Other subjects 


This worksheet for recording subjects as 
planned or completed and interviews with stu- 
dents and parents can be a central record to 
which are attached test results, correspondence, 
previous transcripts, and other data. 

3. Group record blank. Prepare from guidance 
records and other sources a record form along the 
following lines for an entire group of students, 
allowing one line for each student. 
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Differential Subject 
Reading Aptitude Test Grade by 
Grade _ or similar marking 
average percentiles periods 


195..-195.. School Year 


Name 


4. Interviews during class periods. Whenever 
possible, use free time during class periods 
(when students are working on special projects 
or in committees) to hold informal interviews 
with individual members of the class. 

5. The significance of tests. Discuss with the 
class the significance of each type of test: IQ, apti- 
tude, reading, achievement, study skills, and 
others used. With the exception of IQs, results 
should be made known to each student, with sug- 
gestions for utilizing them in his program. 

6. Family tree of jobs. As an “extra credit” as- 
signment, interested students can draw a “family- 
vocation tree’ on which they picture jobs held 
by their brothers and sisters, parents and grand- 
parents. Parental approval in such a case is a 
good prerequisite. For significance to the stu- 
dents, the chart should record the number and 
frequency of jobs, resulting in an informal ap- 
praisal of the student’s own possible interests, 
abilities, and perhaps dislikes. 

7. Successful men. Another useful project is 
the discussion of the results of a poll conducted 
some years ago in which Science Research As- 
sociates of Chicago tried to determine what con- 
tributed most to success, Most frequently re- 
ported by successful men were: an early life 
plan; the inspiration of an older person (seldom 
a parent, often a teacher); an objective other 
than money; the guidance of a “good boss”; the 
ability to see another person’s point of view; and 
the choice of a rising field. 

8. Job application. Another skill that is of 
great importance in vocational units is that of 
writing letters of application. This skill will prove 
to be invaluable in later job-seeeking. Textbooks 
in English and typewriting show models of such 
letters, and teachers will have other suggestions. 

g. Life objectives. As a summary of his work 
on the study of vocations, each student should 
prepare a report showing (1) his job‘s contribu- 
tion to society; (2) his own objectives in the field; 
(g) his understanding of his future responsibility 
as an adult citizen; and (4) his concept of the 
term, success. 

For best counseling conditions, a core teacher 
needs: 

1. Pre-school briefing on school policies, meth- 


ods of record-keeping, types of records, services 
available to teachers, and teachers’ responsibilities 
in keeping records. 

2. Some training in administering and inter- 
preting standard tests. 

3. School time and a room for counseling. 

4. A safe filing place for his guidance records. 

5. Conveniently available central office records. 

6. Continued study and growth in guidance 
skills and concepts. 
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Monsieur Dannie’s Le Petzt Nicos 
Daniel Roselle 





[ue STRONG MAN 

“So you spent a week on an organized tour,” 
aid Monsieur Ménaché, noting that the calendat 
of Le Petit Nigos was correctly three days be 
hind 

“Yes,” said Monsieur Dannie. 

“Enjoy it?” 

“Pas mal.” 

Loo organized?” 

“Sometimes.” 

Monsieur Dannie rubbed the side of his head. 

“In one way, though, it was worth while.” 

“Hower” 

“[ met Jean-Francois.” 

Jean-Francois?” 

“A French boy.” 

“IT suspected as much.” 

Monsieur Ménaché leaned back in his chair. 

“Eh bien?” he said. 

“He was a nice boy. ‘Ten or eleven, I suppose. 
\lways wore the same clothes—brown trousers, 
blue jacket cy 
“And béret?” 

“Yes,” 
‘There are thousands like him in Paris.’ 
“Perhaps.” 


Madame Clere opened the door of Le Petit 


’ 


Nicos to let in the sun. Monsieur Dannie shiv 
ered with the cold. 

‘Jean-Francois was not afraid of anything,” he 
said, 

“A strong mane?” 

“In a ‘sense. I first noticed it at Genoa. The 
bus stopped and we visited the Camposant. Do 
you know ite” 

“Of course. Marble statues. Lace work in stone. 
klowers everywhere.” 

“Jean-Francois was bored with it. ‘Let’s go 
near the docks,’ he said. ‘We have time.’ ”’ 

“He wanted to see the ships?” 

“Yes. When we got there, the walk was packed 
with people. We started to cross the street to find 
a better spot on the other side. Suddenly, a 
heavy truck came racing around the corner head 
ing straight towards us—it swerved just in time.’ 

“Close call.” 

“Yes. I looked at Jean-Francois. He was smil 


ing.” 


Monsieur Ménaché placed his eyeglasses in the 
pocket of his coat. 

“Quite interesting,” he said. 

Monsieur Dannie continued: “Going over the 
mountains at night the bus stalled on a hill. The 
road was slippery and wet. The bus started to 
slide.” 

“Dangerous.” 

“Of course. About twenty of the group insisted 
on getting out before the driver tried to start 
the motor again.” 

“What did Jean-Francois do?” 

“He came over to my chair and asked me to 
describe the taste of Italian pizza.” 

Madame Clere placed the menu before Mon- 
sieur Ménaché but he did not look at it. 

“Was he bluffing?” he asked. 

“IT do not think that he was,” answered Mon- 
sieur Dannie, 

“Florence was the same,” he pointed out. “The 
group dashed to the leather and mosaic work- 
shops to buy souvenirs, Jean-Francois had other 
plans for us. 

“Such as?” 

“Such as leaning over the sides of a frail tem- 
porary bridge across the Arno River—the wind 
ripping against the handrails. “Tell me why the 
Germans did not blow up Pont Vecchio,’ he de 
manded. ‘And stop worrying. I feel fine. 

“T wish that I had met him,” admitted Mon 
sieur Ménaché. 

Monsieur Dannie nodded his head. 

“Rome was the heart of the tour, of course,” he 
continued, “Our group had a wonderful time. 
Colisée, Forum, Basilique St.-Pierre.” 

“And Jean-Francois?” 

“He loved it.” 

Monsieur Dannie paused. Then he said: “Just 
before we left the city, we visited the St. Sebastien 
Catacombes. A fantastic place.” 

“Yes.” 

“We started through the 
ground passageways.” 

“Yes?” 

“It was cold and dark. The only light came 
from tiny candles stuck against the rocks. Jean- 
Francois was right behind me.” 

“Alors?” 


winding under 
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“We bent lower, moved single-file, and groped 
our way along the walls.” 

Monsieur Dannie leaned forward. 

“Then we began to see them,” he said quietly. 

“What?” 

“Skulls—skeletons—bones of human fingers and 
legs. The dead. I shivered.” 

Monsieur Ménaché touched Monsieur Dannie 
on the arm. “And Jean-Francois was right behind 
you?” he asked. 

Monsieur Dannie shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “Jean-Francois had vanished 
into air.” 


“Vanished! That's impossible! 

“It’s true.” 

“But how?’ 

“He disappeared when the little boy behind 
me grabbed my coat and started to cry.” 


FASHION NOTE 


“IT am thinking of buying a new dress,” an- 
nounced Madame Lobus to the regulars in Le 
Petit Nicos, denying herself a second helping of 
gdteau Napoléon in preparation for the day. 

Monsieur Anddré was immediately interested. 

“I have a nice pair of brown shoes in my shoe 
store that will go well with it,” he said. 

Madame Lobus smiled. 

“I do not think that you understand,” she 
said. “I am speaking of a dress in high fashion. 
Something copied directly from a creation by 
Jacques Griffe or Manguin or Schiaparelli.” 

The regulars were silent. 

“Here, for example, is a fashion note from 
Une Semaine de Paris that particularly interests 
me,” continued Madame Lobus. And she read: 

‘Jacques Griffe has followed a supple line, flow- 
ing from the shoulder and gathered at the waist 
or hips; clinging dresses for cocktail time, grand 
spectacular evening dresses in tulle and lace. 
Manguin favours “Oiseau,” with a suggestion of 
wings in the swept-backed line. Beside the cling- 
ing bust, round hips and swept-back style Man- 
guin introduces another one, with a supple bust 
line, the waist only lightly indicated and a nar- 
row skirt. Bright colours predominate. Jersey and 
tweed for morning, lace and crépe specially for 
evening wear. Hubert de Givenchy, finally the 
Benjamin among the designers, shows a straight 
line, with formal and elegant décolletés for the 
evening.’ 

“Voila!” said Madame Lobus. “What do you 
think of that?” 

The regulars had nothing to say. They were 
stunned and lost. 


Monsieur Kenache discovered that there was 
something wrong with the rim of his eyeglasses. 
Monsieur Nilya suddenly felt that his tie needed 
straightening. And Monsieur Dannie examined 
the menu as carefully as he would a doctoral 
dissertation. 

“Eh bien?” said Madame Lobus, impatiently. 

Monsieur Anddré was the only one with 
enough courage to break the silence. 

“I have a nice of pair of brown shoes in my 
store that will go well with all of that,” he said 
meekly, 


421 

Madame Clere was playing 421 with Monsieur 
Anddré, when Monsieur Dannie came into Le 
Petit Nigos after a day at the Bibliothéque Na 
tionale. 

“Bon jour, Monsieur Dannie!’ said Madame 
Clere, rolling the three dice on the round green 
board. ‘““What,did you find at the library today?” 

Monsieur Dannie took his heavy overcoat and 
hung it on the rack on top of Monsieur Anddré's 
coat which was on top of Monsieur Ménache’s 
coat. 

“Superstitions,” he answered. “I found old 
French superstitions galore.” 

“Tell us some,” urged Madame Clere, shaking 
the dice throughly in the black cornet. 

“Well, for example, in Lorraine people once 
believed that the sound of a bell cured tooth 
began Monsieur Dannie. 

“Non!” cried Madame Clere. 

“Mais si! Then, in La Montagne Noire, women 
once said that it was unlucky to cut your finger 
nails on any day that had the letter R in its 
name, And men thought that you could keep mice 
away by putting a toad in a pitcher,” 

“Mais, c’est ridicule,” said Madame Clere. 
“What foolish superstitions! Did people really 
believe in them?” 

“Yes, of course. And also that if you put a 
slipper under your husband's pillow, it would 
stop him from snoring.” 

Madame Clere laughed. 


aches,” 


Tiens! To think that such ideas existed!” she 
said to Monsieur Anddré 
the past, n’est-ce pas? Such superstitions are gone 
in France today.” 

Then she turned again to Monsieur Dannie. 

“But you didn’t come to Le Petit Nicos just to 
talk about your work, Monsieur Dannie,” she 
said. “So come right over here and blow three 


“But they are things of 


times on these dice. You know that always brings 
me luck.” 





Notes and News 


Merrill F. Hartshorn 








NCSS Business Meeting 

The Annual Business Meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies was held November 
23, 1956, during the 36th Annual Meeting of the 
Council in Cleveland. Following is a summary of 
agenda items discussed: 

First: The Executive Secretary reported that 
the Council was in good financial condition as 
of October 31, 1956, with a cash operating bal. 
ance of $28,423.99. The present cash position is 
the result of good sales of publications paid for 
in previous years. ‘The last year or two expendi- 
tures for new publications have been low. The 
amount on hand will be a start toward meeting 
the budget for the coming year which totals 
$89,876.81. There will be heavy demands for 
cash during this next year to meet heavy ex 
for planned vitally 
needed to render service to the profession as well 
as for a source of future revenue. During the past 
revenue from totaled 
and was 
Thus publication sales contribute 


penditures publications 


year publication sales 
$37,950.09 
$31,062.28. 


more funds than does membership income to the 


membership income 


budget. ‘Ihe Council continues to operate on a 
very slim margin, and the revenue from mem 
bership income does not cover the costs of servic 
ing members. Memberships are subsidized by (1) 
revenue from publication sales, (2) office space 
furnished the NCSS without charge by the Na 
tional Education Association and (g) the volun- 
tary contribution by NCSS officers, 
writers, and committee members. However, the 
more members we secure the more the unit cost 


of services 


of servicing memberships can be reduced. There- 
fore, all that present members can do in pro- 
moting new members and in aiding in promoting 
publication sales is of tremendous value to our 
organization. This is especially important because 
of the continued increase in cost of operations. 
For example, the cost of printing Social Educa- 
tion has more than doubled since 1948, and this 
year alone we have had a 16°% increase in the 
cost of printing our journal, Other costs of opera- 
tion have increased. 

The NCSS has grown considerably in recent 
years since the meeting in Cleveland in 1944 
when our budget was approximately $16,000. 
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Yet, we cannot be content with our growth for 
we are still a long way from realizing our po- 
tential and we face many unmet challenges and 
tasks to be done. A way must be found to 
strengthen our financial resources so that we can 
move ahead. This is especially urgent at the 
present time with the current nationwide empha- 
sis on the natural sciences, mathematics, and the 
need for engineers. There is an equally great need 
for talent and strong programs in the social 
studies or our entire society can be thrown out of 
balance. The NCSS has a responsibility to meet 
this problem and to work toward the strengthen- 
ing of the social studies programs in our schools. 

Second: The editor of Social Education called 
on members constructive suggestions and 
comments on the content of our journal, point- 
ing out the importance of membership response 
in shaping the magazine to meet the needs and 
interests of social studies teachers. He expressed 
his thanks for the contributions of the various de- 
partmental editors which are made without finan- 
remuneration. The editor then called on 
Erling M. Hunt, retiring chairman of the Execu- 
tive Board of Social Education, and editor of 
Social Education from 1937 to 1947, paying trib 
ute to him for his many years of valuable service 
to our magazine. Dr. Hunt in his response stated 
that his more than twenty years’ association with 
Social Education has been rewarding and per 
sonally satisfying. After extending good wishes 
to the editor, he called on members to assist the 
editor by doing all they could to stimulate an 
even greater supply of articles for possible publi- 
cation. The editor concluded his report by read- 
ing a resolution adopted by the Board of Direc- 
tors expressing heartfelt appreciation and thanks 
to Dr. Hunt. 

Third: President Carpenter read the full text 
of the proposed amendment to the NCSS Con- 
stitution on the establishment of a House of Dele- 
gates as printed on page 226 of the May 1956 
issue of Social Education. The amendment was 
put to a vote and carried unanimously. 

Fourth: President Carpenter then reviewed the 
present situation which confronts the NCSS and 
reported on steps to be taken to strengthen the 
NCSS to enable it to meet some of the problems 


for 


cial 
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connected with its growth and the problem of 
inflation. In looking at the present stature of the 
NCSS, among the things she referred to as sig- 
nificant accomplishments are (1) the extensive 
publications program; (2) the steady growth in 
the annual budget; (3) the steady though some- 
what slow increase in membership; (4) the posi- 
tion of prestige the Council occupies among other 
educational, professional, governmental, interna- 
tional and private agencies; and (5) the expand- 
ing services of the Council to its members and 
affiliated social studies councils. 

Problems associated with the growth of the 
Council have arisen particularly with respect to 
(1) finances and (2) structure and operation, 

To meet the first problem of finances, Presi- 
dent Carpenter reported that the NCSS Board 
of Directors has voted to increase various dues 
and subscription costs as follows, effective March 
1, 1957: 

Subscribing Membership dues (for those with 

salaries of $3,600 or less) $5 per year 

Subscribing Membership dues (for those with 

salaries over $3,600) $7 per year 

Institutional Subscription, $10 per year 

Contributing Membership, $15 per year 

Student Membership, $2.50 per year 

Subscription to Social Education, $5 per year 

To meet the problems. associated with the sec- 
ond problem, structure and operation of the 
Council, the Board of Directors, among other ac- 
tions, voted the following items. (1) Committee 
members are to be appointed for three-year 
periods with committee membership staggered so 
that one-third will be appointed each year. (2) 
The publication date of the Yearbooks will be 
changed so that they will be scheduled for issue 
by March of each year (instead of November, as 
has been the practice in the past). (3) An affilia- 
tion procedure was established whereby regional, 
state, and local social studies councils will be au- 
thorized to designate their appropriate number 
of delegates for membership in the House of 
Delegates. (4) The first meeting of the House of 
Delegates was set for Wednesday, November 27, 
1957: 

President Carpenter introduced the chairmen 
of all NCSS committees and expressed deep ap- 
preciation to all who have made vital contri- 
butions to the NCSS program through their work 
on committees. A full list of the committees and 
membership thereon appears in the October and 
November 1956 issues of Social Education. 

Fourth: The next item of business was the 
report of the Nominating Committee which was 


made by the chairman, Stanley E. Dimond. He 
presented the list of candidates for office which 
the Committee (see the October 1956 issue of 
Social Education for the complete committee per- 
sonnel) had prepared in accordance with the cri- 
teria established previously by the Committee on 
Election Procedures. Nominations were called 
for from the floor, but, there being no additional 
nominations, the slate proposed by the Nominat- 
ing Committee was voted on by the membership 
present at the business meeting. The President- 
Elect automatically moves up to the office of 
President as provided for in the NCSS consti- 
tution. The officers elected for 1957 are as fol- 
lows: 

President: William H. Cartwright, Chairman, 
Department of Education, Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina 

President-Elect: Jack Allen, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 

Vice-President: Howard H. Cummings, Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Board of Directors for a three-year term: 
Nelda Davis, Supervisor of Secondary Social 

Studies, Houston, Texas, Public Schools 
Eunice Johns, Gary, Indiana, Public Schools 
Isidore Starr, Brooklyn Technical High 

School, Brooklyn, New York 

Board of Directors for a two-year term: 
Shirley H. Engle, Indiana University, Bloom 

ington, Indiana 

Fifth: The final item of business was the report 

of the Resolutions Committee. This report will 
be covered in the next issue of Social Education. 


‘The 1956 Yearbook 


By action of the Board of Directors of the 
NCSS at Cleveland, the date for the publication 
of all future Yearbooks will be March instead of 
November. This means that the Yearbook sche 
duled for distribution in November 1956 will be 
distributed to all members in good standing as of 
that month and the following months through 
March. This way, every member will receive a 
Yearbook as promised. This Yearbook will deal 
with the impact of science on our society with 
implications for the social studies teacher, 


House of Delegates 
To meet the new problems arising out of the 
establishment of a House of Delegates (as was 
voted in an Amendment to the NCSS Constitu- 
tion) the Board of Directors took the necessary 
action to establish procedure for the inaugura- 
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tion of the House of Delegates. This action may 
be reviewed by the House of Delegates at its first 
meeting and it may make recommendations to 
the NCSS Board of Directors regarding any de- 
sirable modification of the plan adopted by the 
joard this year to implement the amendment. 
Action dealt with: (1) Procedures for afhliation 
with NCSS. (2) Requirements for inauguration 
ot the House of Delegates in 1957. (3) Eligibility 
for representation in the House of Delegates. 


Procedure for Affiliation 
with NCSS 

1. Any social studies council at the local, dis- 
trict, state or regional level may affiliate directly 
with the NCSS provided that ten percent of its 
membership, with a minimum of ten members, 
hold membership in NCSS. 

2. Each prospective affiliate must submit an 
application furnished on request by the Execu 
tive Secretary of the NCSS. ? 

3. The completed application of each council 
will be examined in the office of the Executive 
Secretary and the affiliation, together with the 
term of the affiliation will be certified to the 
local council by the Executive Committee of the 
NCSS. 

4. Affiliation with the NCSS must be renewed 
every five years. 

5. The privileges of affiliation shall include the 
following 

a. The affiliate may place “Affiliated with the 
NCSS” on all stationery, cards, etc. 

b. The affiliate will be listed in ‘““Who’s Who 

in Social Studies” and will be designated as 
an afhliate. 
Ihe treasurer of an afhliate may retain, for 
the affiliate or refund to the individual 
member, seventy-five cents of each national 
membership dues collected. 

6. The process of afhliation is not open to 
student chapters of NCSS members organized on 
college campuses. 

7. Each affiliate is strongly urged to: 

a. Have a written constitution and bylaws. 

b. Hold at least one meeting annually. 

It was agreed that each council now indirectly 
affiliated which is eligible for direct afhliation 
(for purposes of naming official delegates to the 
House of Delegates) under the new requirements 
will be notified that it is now so directly afhliated 
by the NCSS Headquarters Office. Every effort 
will be made to notify all councils of the afhilia- 
tion procedure and to work with them to facili- 
tate their affiliation with the National Council. 


The NCSS Board of Directors also voted that the 
amount retained by the Treasurer of an affiliated 
council on national membership dues collected 
and forwarded to the NCSS be increased from 50 
cents to 75 cents per member. 


Requirements for Inauguration 
of the House of Delegates 
in 1957 

1. Each council directly affiliated with NCSS 
during 1955 or 1956 shall be notified to send to 
Headquarters Office its membership list by 
March 1, 1957. 

2. All councils heretofore considered indirect 
affiliates shall be notified by the Headquarters 
Office that they are now eligible for direct afhili- 
ation. 

3. All other councils shall be given instructions 
for affiliating with NCSS to meet the March 1, 
1957, date of eligibility for representation in the 
House of Delegates. 

j. A manual setting forth the respective re- 
sponsibilities of the affiliated councils and of the 
National Council to insure the successful func- 
tioning of a House of Delegates must be pre- 
pared, 

5. The agenda for the 1957 session of the House 
of Delegates will grow out of questions desig 
nated for the consideration of the House of Dele- 
gates by the Board of Directors during its 1956 
meeting in Cleveland. The President, in consulta- 
tion further by mail with Board members and 
afhliated councils, will crystallize the agenda in 
its final form. 

6. The 37th Annual Convention of NCSS shall 
open on Wednesday, November 27, 
all-day session of the House of Delegates. 


1957, with an 


Eligibility for Representation in the 
House of Delegates 

1. Any council to be eligible for representa- 
tion in the annual session of the House of Dele- 
gates must complete its affiliation by March 1 
of that year. 

2. Each affiliated council must send its mem- 
bership list to the office of the Executive Secretary 
no later than March 1 as a basis for determining 
the number of delegates to which it is entitled. 

3. Each affiliated council shall be entitled to 
name one delegate for ten of its members who 
are also members of the NCSS to sit in the House 
of Delegates. Each council shall be entitled to 
name an additional delegate for each additional 
100 members who are also members of NCSS. 
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4. The Executive Secretary of NCSS shall, be- 
fore the first day of April of each year, notify 
the highest official of record of each affiliate local, 
state, or regional council of the number of dele 
gates it is entitled to name to the House of Dele 
gates. 

5. Each affiliated council shall notify the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of NCSS prior to October 15 of 
each year of the names and addresses of its dele 
gate or delegates to the House of Delegates. 

6. The membership at large of NCSS who are 
not members of any affiliate of NCSS shall be 
represented in the House of Delegates by the 
Board of Directors of NCSS who shall be official 
delegates to the House of Delegates; however, no 
officer or board member shall serve as secretary of 
the House of Delegates. 

7. Student chapters are eligible to nominate 
observers to the House of Delegates on the basis 
of one for every ten members of the chapter. 


Central Missouri 


The Central Missouri District Council for the 
Social Studies held its annual meeting at War- 
rensburg October 5. Chairman of the occasion 
was L. Avery Fleming of Central Missouri State 
College. Dr. Fleming introduced the panel mem- 
bers who spoke on various phases of “Ways and 
Means of More Effective Teaching of the Social 
Studies in the Public Schools.” The speakers and 
their particular topics were: John Westover, 
“Meeting the Social Needs of Pupils in the Pub- 
lic Schools”; Joel J. Dauten, “A New Look at 
Economic Education”; Harry Wilkey, “Citizen- 
ship and Democracy”; Perry McCandless, “Our 
American Heritage”; and R. Leslie Anders, 
“Widening World Horizons.” Discussion fol- 
lowed the presentations of the speakers. 

Officers elected were Perry McCandless, Cen- 
trai Missouri State College, Warrensburg, Chair- 
man; Howard Hibden, Warrensburg, Vice- 
Chairman; and Mrs. Kathryn Lewis, Windsor, 
Secretary- Treasurer. K.L. 


Illinois 


The Spring Meeting of the Illinois Council 
for the Social Studies was held at Eastern Illinois 
State College, April 13-14. The theme of this 
meeting was “Teaching World Understanding 
Through School Subjects.” 

The meeting opened on Friday evening with a 
dinner. The featured speaker of the evening was 


Professor Raymond T. Stearns who spoke on 
“Science History and Its Contribution to World 


Understanding.” Toastmaster at the dinner meet- 
ing was Kevin Guinagh. A book and materials 
exhibit and social hour followed the evening 
session. 

Saturday features included tours of “Lincoln 
Sites” and “Land Use and Conservation Prac- 
tice.” 

Section meetings on the theme of the meeting, 
“Teaching World Understanding Through 
School Subjects,” at the middle grades and junior 
high school levels, World Political Organization, 
Economics and Sociology, World History, and 
Geography were held during the morning. After 
the business meeting a luncheon meeting was 
held which had as its program “War and Peace,” 
a lesson in world history prepared by Donald R. 
Alter and presented by a group of his students. 

The committee on arrangements for this meet- 
ing included Donald Alter and Donald Tingley 
of Eastern Illinois State College, co-chairmen; 
Mary K. Dewey, Blue Island; Camilla Wood, 
Peoria; Charles Carpenter, Urbana; Martha 
Stucki, Pekin; Irwin Seelye, Charleston; and 
Mary Ann Morse, Springfield. D.F.T. 

Visiting Associateship 
in Social Studies 

For the summer of 1957, a Visiting Associate 
ship in Test Development is being offered by 
the Educational Testing Service to a teacher in 
the field of social studies. The Associate will 
work primarily on tests at the secondary level, 
investigating ways of testing those concepts and 
abilities which should receive increased attention 
in planning future tests. The appointment will 
be for July and August, 1957. The stipend is $700 
plus transportation to and from Princeton, Ap- 
plication forms and transcripts must be submit- 
ted by March 15, 1957. All inquiries should be 
addressed to: 

Mrs, W. Stanley Brown 
Test Development Division 
Educational Testing Service 

20 Nassau Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 

All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are invited to send in material for 
these columns. Send in notes on the activities 
of your school or organization and other items 
of general interest to social studies teachers. Mail 
your items as early as possible to Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, NCSS, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Con- 
tributors to this issue: Katheryn Lewis, Donald F. 
Tingley, Savey Shirvanian, Ralph W. Cordier. 





Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Manson Van B. Jennings 








It was on a Tuesday morning, November 20, 
that we boarded our train at Harmon, heading 
for the NCSS convention at Cleveland with our 
New York Times firmly clutched in one hand. As 
is our custom we found our way to the club car, 
taking a seat looking out to the West, to the 
scenic beauty of the Hudson River valley as the 
train sped past West Point on its way to Albany 
and points west. This ever-changing panorama 
competed with the Times for our attention, and 
it was not until the Barge Canal came into view 
that we finally made our way to the editorial 
page. Rather abruptly our focus shifted from the 
Canal to the paper which now received our un- 
divided attention, for we had spotted an editorial 
relating to the efforts of a local branch of a na- 
tional organization to prevent the introduction 
of a seminar project in the high school of a com 
munity not a dozen miles from our home. 

With vitriolic pen, the Times’ editorial writers 
pulled all stops and let loose with biting sarcasm: 
“Ideas imply thought; thought suggests inquiry; 
inquiry prompts discussion. And everyone knows 
that a school is no place for such subversive ac- 
tivity as thought, inquiry or discussion. , . .” 
Yes, a school—in a totalitarian state—is no 
place for freedom of thought, inquiry or dis- 
cussion, but in a democracy we feel confident, as 
does the Times, that the children and parents of 
this particular community, and other communi- 
ties as well, “will doubtless prefer to do their own 
thinking for themselves, and reject as insolent, 
impertinent and absurd [this] . . . puerile effort to 
control the school curriculum.” 

On the grounds that a democratic society capi- 
talizes on divergent views and thrives on inde- 
pendent thinking, we who teach would be remiss 
in our professional obligations to our students 
if we were to strive for neutrality of opinion or 
were to avoid controversial issues. We would be 
remiss, therefore, if we were to teach the social 
studies only from one source, neglecting special- 
ized works, newspapers, journals of opinion, and 
the pamphlets that bring divergent views to the at- 
tention of the general public. We do not screen 
the materials reviewed here for lack of bias or 
point of view. We have faith that teachers, dedi- 
cated to freedom of inquiry and thought, will 
guide students to a variety of sources, will help 
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them develop the skills of critical thinking, and 
will encourage them to arrive at their own inde- 
pendent, reasoned judgments. 


Sponsored Materials 


The 1956 Fact Book of the New York Stock 
Exchange gives a predominantly statistical pic- 
ture of the activities of this famous institution. 
For a free copy, and for information on other 
publications and films, write the Department 
of Public Relations and Market Development, 
New York Stock Exchange (11 Wall St., New 
York 5). Being easier reading than the Fact 
Book, the 50-page Understanding the New York 
Stock Exchange is more likely to appeal to sec- 
ondary-school students. Economics teachers in 
particular may be interested in Investment Clubs, 
a New Educational Tool (11 p.). All of these pub- 
lications are free. 

Native Land (National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 2 East 48th St., New York: 47 p. free) 
is a richly illustrated pamphlet dealing with our 
common stake in the conservation of our renew- 
able natural resources, Also from the NAM, So 
People May Prosper (36 p. free) was not written 
explicitly as an educational publication, but 
should prove useful with more mature stu- 
dents. It describes what are believed to be the 
fallacies of the so-called ‘“‘purchasing power” 
theory and sets forth what the NAM believes to 
be sounder alternatives. 

Recent publications for sale by the NAM in- 
clude: Twenty Questions About the Right to 
Work (15 p. 10 cents); A New Force for Inflation 
(1g p. 10 cents), dealing with the impact of wage 
rates that rise faster than productivity; Purchas- 
ing Power: Facts Versus Fallacies (18 p. 10 cents); 
and Toward Steadier Work and Pay (24 p. 50 
cents), dealing with management practices that 
can help stabilize employment. 

The Consumer Education Department of the 
Household Finance Corporation has both a new 
name and a new address; it is now the Money 
Management Institute of the Household Finance 
Corporation, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1. Over 
20 million of their Money Management booklets 
have thus far been distributed. Your Automobile 
Dollar (36 p.) is a new publication, while Your 
Shopping Dollar (36 p.) has been completely re- 
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vised. For complete information on these 10-cent 
pamphlets and for other aspects of the Money 
Management Program, write HFC, 

The American Iron and Steel Institute (350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1), which makes available 
a monthly eight-page leaflet on Steel Facts, dis- 
tributes each year a pamphlet entitled, Charting 
Steel’s Progress, a Graphic Facts Book on the 
Iron and Steel Industry. The 68 pages of the 
1955 edition present an overview of the industry, 
with attention to raw materials, the growth and 
location of iron and steelmaking capacity, the 
distribution of steel products, the contribution 
of the industry to our standard of living, working 
conditions and the rewards to labor, and the 
industry's financial affairs. Generous use of photo- 
graphs, charts, and graphs makes this a highly 
readable report. 

The Public Relations Department of the 
United States Steel Corporation (71 Broadway, 
New York 6) also makes available a large num- 
ber of teaching materials related to the steel in- 
dustry. Although much attention is given to the 
process of making steel, these materials should 
prove as useful to social studies as to science 
teachers, for they clearly present the magnitude 
and importance of steel in our culture, and 
by considering the process of making steel they 
impart a greater appreciation of the significance 
of the Industrial Revolution. Upon request, a 
complete description of all available materials, 
including pamphlets, films and filmstrips, will 
be sent. Typical of these materials are: Basic 
Facts About Steel (47 p.); Welcome to the Min- 
nesota Iron Ore Country (14 p.); The Story of 
Wire (32 p.); Steel Making in America (99 p.); 
Making Iron and Steel Products, a picture set of 
22 8 x 10 photographs with teacher's guide; and 
How Steel Is Made, a kit that includes a 36-frame 
color filmstrip, an illustrated teacher’s guide, and 
bottled samples of the iron ore, coke, and lime- 
stone that are used in the production of iron and 
steel in blast furnaces. 


Government Publications 
The following materials are purchasable from 
the Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
Handy Reference Guide to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (16 p. 15 cents) explains 
in simplified terms the coverage of the act and 
provisions for enforcement. Its significance both 
to workers and employers is clearly stated. 
U.S. Foreign Policy in the Near East, South 
Asia and Africa-1955 (63 p. 25 cents) analyzes 


significant political issues and reviews problems 
of regional security, the mutual security and 
technical assistance programs, concluding with a 
consideration of ‘““The Outlook in United States 
Policy.” 

The Skilled Work Force of the United States 
(28 p. 20 cents) outlines in graphic form the com- 
position of our skilled work force, our estimated 
needs, our manpower potential for skilled work 
ers, the education and training of skilled workers, 
the impact of automation, and many other as- 
pects related to the skilled work force in our 
economy. 

U.N. Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization ... An American View (36 p. 36 cents) 
reviews the work of UNESCO and shows how its 
work affects and is influenced by the American 
people. 

The United States Department of Labor... 
Today (72 p. 65 cents) is a beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet that draws upon the recent history of 
labor to review the work of the Department of 
Labor, with particular reference to the many fed 
eral laws that define its functions. This booklet 
is designed in content and format for general 
reading, and is not merely a formal report of the 
work of the Department of Labor. 


Miscellaneous Materials 

To have your name placed on the mailing list 
for a very fine “World Affairs Newsletter” that 
cites numerous free and inexpensive learning ma 
terials, write directly to Walter E. Kops, Direc 
tor, Institutes on World Affairs, State Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 

Two inexpensive atlases should prove useful 
to students and teachers of history. Muir's Atlas 
of Ancient and Classical History (Barnes and 
Noble, 105, Fifth Ave., New York g: 28 p. $2) 
contains a wide variety of multi-colored maps 
covering the world’s early history to the fall of 
the Roman Empire. Our United States—Its His- 
tory in Maps (Denoyer-Geppert, 5235, N. Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago 40: 97 p. $2) is a fine histori 
cal atlas by Edgar B. Wesley. It stresses the ac 
quisition of information and understandings 
from maps, and includes generous guides for the 
study and interpretation of the maps. 

The General Said, “Nuts!” (Birk & Co., 270 
Park Ave., New York 17: 16 p. single copy free 
to teachers, minimum order of 20 copies at 12 
cents each) employs contemporary prints in relat 
ing certain exciting moments of our history as 
recalled by some of our favorite American slo- 
gans. 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 





Report From Africa. Two parts, one hour each, 
sale: $180 for each part. (For rentals apply to 
your nearest educational film library.) Text-Film 
Department, McGraw-Hill 
W. 42 St., New York 96. 


One of the most successful documentary televi 


sj00k Company, 330 


sion programs of 1956 was Edward R. Murrow’s 
“Report from Africa” on See It Now. Seven 
months in preparation, this program covered 
15,000 miles of a land where 100 languages are 
spoken, where fabulous wealth and unbelievable 
poverty dwell side by side, where one-fifth of the 
world’s land surfaces is the home of 200 million 
people and all but five million have dark skin. 
This telecast feature is now available on 16 mm 
film for use in schools and colleges. 

Report From Africa—Part I begins in the Brit 
ish dominated Gold Coast, one of Africa’s small 
est countries, but a major political force because 
of its great advances on the road to freedom. 
Liberia, the Gold Coast's neighbor, has been 
sovereign from its birth in 1847, but retains a 
strong affinity for American customs and tradi 
tions. Next Murrow presents the crown colony 
of Kenya. Here leading figures explain the Mau 
Mau uprisings, voicing their hopes for the future 
of the colony. The Belgian Congo is praised as 
colonialism at its best. Rhodesia is seen as work 
ing toward racial harmony within the Central 
African Federation. 

Part If of Report From Africa opens on the 
Nile region, Sudan is seen as an underpopulated 
region. Neighboring Ethiopia is visited and an 
interview with Haile Selassie opens up the area 
of all of Africa’s great natural resources. The 
“See It Now” cameras then show how the Em- 


peror is using the American Point Four program 


to fight disease and backwardness. Moving on to 
Egypt we hear Prime Minister Nasser explain the 
need for the High Dam which must eventually 
do for Egypt what TVA did for the Tennessee 
Valley. Then Algeria is pictured as a land in fer 
ment, with the issues in its civil war being clari 
fied. Air bases are visited in Morocco and Libya. 

These films are a far cry from the usual trav 
clog. We see real people at work, interview their 
leaders, get a feeling for their problems, and 
learn to understand the complex nature of the 


Dark Continent. Students will sit spellbound 
through these programs and come out ready to 
learn more, and ready to discuss what they have 
seen. Report From Africa furnishes a much 
needed background for an understanding of to 
day’s news with its complex issues. 


Motion Pictures 


Association Films, Inc., Broad at Elm St. Ridge- 
field, New Jersey. 

The Right to Compete. 1314 minutes; color; free loan 
Surveys the roots and origins of free competition in 
America and shows how it applies specifically to trans 
portation 

We Did It Ourselves 


basic freedoms keep America strong, with special emphasis 


1314 minutes; free loan. How 


on our freedom to own “a share of industry” through in 
vestments, Traces the growth of our country from early 
agricultural days and demonstrates how investments by 
individuals helped build such industries as oil, railroads, 
and aviation. 

A Changing Liberia, 2214 minutes; color; free loan 
Shows the modern Liberia of fine clean schools, tile 
thatched homes, neat stone churches, booming agriculture, 


and the industry responsible for it all—rubber 


Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


The Story of Citrus Fruits. 11 minutes; color or black 
and-white; rental: apply at nearest educational film library 
Provides an overview of the citrus fruit industry, showing 
the growing, processing, and transportation of citrus 
fruits. A generalized study which might apply to Florida, 
California, Arizona or Texas. Sequences include the grow 
ing of seedlings in a nursery, care of a citrus grove, harvest- 
ing, packing, shipping and canning 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 


The American Flag. 14 minutes; sale: black-and-white, 
S62.50; color, $125. Featuring actual locations and drama 
tized events, this film vividly documents the origin, growth 
and meaning of our national flag. Colorful scenes show 
Columbus bringing the first flag to America, Other nations 
brought theirs. One by one each lost its hold. With the 
growth of the spirit of independence, the colonists began 
to make new flags bearing symbols of their struggle with 
the wilderness—the pine tree, the beaver, the anchor, the 
rattlesnake—emblems not of royalty or ancient tradition 
but of a people moving toward new ideals in a new world 
rhe legend about Betsy Ross is dramatized and the film 
points out that the official stars and stripes were made into 
law by Congress in a resolution on June 14, 1777. Other 
scenes include the surrender at Yorktown, the attack on 
Fort McHenry, and the writing of our National Anthem. 
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The Oregon Trail. 25 minutes; sale; black-and-white, 
$112.50. Filmed in the reconstructed frontier town of New 
Salem, Illinois, and along the Oregon Trail, this film 
recreates the saga of the Westward crossing of the Ameri- 
can continent through the eyes of a pioneer family. The 
Todd family moves from its farm in Missouri and leaves 
for Oregon with a team of oxen and a covered wagon. 
They join a wagon train at Independence and begin the 
long journey, We see the long treks, the dangerous river 
crossings, the punishing climb into the mountains, and at 
last, the triumph of reaching their destination, the Wil- 
lamette Valley. 

Inland Waterways in the Development of American 
Transportation. 16 minutes; sale: black-and-white, $75; 
color, $150. Describes an interesting aspect of transporta- 
tion of great historical importance, which today is rapidly 
regaining some of its earlier prominence, We see early 
settlers in the Ohio Valley using flatboats to float their 
produce downstream, The building of the Erie Canal is 
described and the operation of the locks is shown, A stir- 
ring sequence shows the rise and decline of the Mississippi 
River steamboat. A modern sequence then shows diesel 
powered tugboats, coal barges, and tankers, The audience 
is finally taken on a typical towboat trip down the Ohio 
River, the Mississippi, and through the Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterway from New Orleans to Brownsville, Texas. 

The Southeastern States, 11 minutes; sale; black-and- 
white, $50; color, $100, Combining animation and vivid 
color photography, this film provides a comprehensive 
survey of the geography, resources, and culture patterns 
of the Southeastern States. The location and resources of 
the region are shown and then scenes acquaint the viewer 
with the tropical fruit belt, the truck farming belt, the 
mixed farming belt, and the cotton belt. The extent and 
nature of recent industrialization is shown, Rural and 
urban patterns are indicated. This is the second edition of 
a film produced some ten years ago and is a thorough 
revision. 

The Story of Milk, 11 minutes; sale, $50, Starts with an 
historical sequence on how the pioneers got milk. Visits a 
modern dairy farm, and goes into the work of the dairy. 

Our Post Office. 11 minutes; sale, black-and-white, $50; 
color, $100. Shows how the mail is handled. Includes se- 
quences on addressing an envelope, sorting the mail, etc. 


Ford Motor Company, 16 East 52nd St., New 
York 22. 

The American Road. 43 minutes; color; free loan. The 
story of man’s method of transportation during the last 
50 years and how it has influenced his life, way of doing 
business, health, recreation, and methods and means of 
communication 

6,000 partners. 20 minutes; color; free loan, The story 
of the interdependence of American industries, How 
small shops, medium-sized firms and big corporations 
work together. 

Portrait of a City—Detroit. 25 minutes; color; free loan. 
Traces the history and industrial development of the 
motor city. 

Pueblo Boy. 20 minutes; color; free loan, Shows family 
life, work and play of the Pueblo Indians living near 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, Also scenes from the annual 
Indian festival at Gallup, N ico. 


McGraw-Hill Book C 
New York 36. 


Suez. 55 minutes; sale: $180. The “See It Now” cameras 


930 West 42nd St., 


survey the canal's history from its construction to its re- 
cent nationalization by Nassar, Points out how its stra- 
tegic location in relation to the Persian Gulf oil fields has 
made the canal the “jugular vein” of the free world. 


Modern Talking Picture Service, 3 East Fifty- 
Fourth St., New York 22. 

This Is Steel. 28 minutes; free loan. Production of pig 
iron in the blast furnaces and the refining of iron into 
steel are the main features of this picture. A Bethlehem 
Steel production. 


National Farmers Union, Educational Materials 
Service, 1575 Sherman St., Denver 3, Colorado. 

What Price Plenty? 15 minutes; rental: apply, Explores 
the extent and value of the United States’ tremendous 
reserve stocks, depicts how they can be used at present, and 
speculates about their value in the future. 


New York State Department of Commerce, Film 
Library, 28 Howard St., Albany 7, New York. 


American Battleground, 2g minutes; color; free loan 
The story of New York state through the Revolutionary 
War years, Uses a costumed cast and is photographed at 
sites which have been preserved or restored. 


United World Films, Government Films Depart 
ment, 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29. 


NATO Series. 20 minutes each, Black-and-white films 
in which each member of the North Atlantic Treaty O1 
ganization presents the story of the economic, political, and 
social life of its people. Films are available on each of 
the following countries. The prices are given in parenthe 
ses: Belgium ($45.45); Denmark ($42.09); France ($42.09); 
Greece ($36.48); Iceland ($98.73); Italy ($39.84); Luxem- 
bourg ($44.92); The Netherlands ($45.45); Norway 
($39.84); Portugal ($49.84); Turkey ($30.82); United King- 
dom ($44.92); The United States ($44.92). 


Filmstrips 


Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, 
Wayne University, Detroit 1, Michigan. 

The School Looks at the Community. Sale: $4.50. The 
story of how a class made a community survey and be 
came aware of community needs, 


Joint Council on Economic Education, 2 West 
46th St., New York 36. 

Our Growing America, Color, Sale: $15. Describes in 
1,0 frames the functioning of the American economic 
system, the reason for its growth, and factors contributing 
to its instability. The roles of consumer, business, and 
public policies in maintaining growth and stability are 
highlighted and many current problems are pointed out 
A sound tape with narration and music may be pur 
chased for an additional $5. 


University Extension, University of California, 
Los Angeles, California. 


How a Textbook Was Selected. Color; Sale: $6. Based 
on “Guide for Textbook Selection: Procedures and Cri- 
teria.” Shows the recommended procedure for selecting 
textbooks. 
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Visual Education Consultants, Inc. 2066 Helena 
St., Madison 4, Wisconsin. 

The Declaration of Independence, Sale: $3.50. History 
of the Declaration of Independence, and an exploration 
into the meaning of certain phrases in this document 

Puerto Rico Today. Sale: $3.50. Covers the discovery 
of these West Indies Islands, highlights their history, 
climate and topography, resources, agriculture, education, 
and relationship to the United States. 

A Farm View of the United States. Sale, $3.50. Dis- 
cusses climate and land conditions, the major agricultural 
regions, characteristics of farm families, and a compari 
son with urban families 

The Museum Serves the Community. Sale, $4.50. How 
museums through their exhibits and services bring an 
understanding of the arts of man, the antiquities of his 
tory, and the wonders of nature 


Two of the World’s Children. Sale, $3.50 


} 


This is the 
story of Francisco who lives in Nicaragua, and Modjiena 
of French Africa, and how the United Nations Children's 
Fund has helped them 

Wisconsin, General Survey. Sale, $4.50. Early explora 
tion and settlement, dairying, industry, climate, topogra 
phy, education, and government 

Living in Saudi Arabia. Sale, $4.50. Shows classrooms 


in Saudi Arabia, home life, recreation, clothing, and cus 
toms 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St., New 
York 17. 

Farm and City Series. Set of four filmstrips in color 
Sale: $22.50. Titles are: “Life on a Small Farm,” “Life on 
a ‘Large Ranch,” “Life in a Large City.’ 


Of All Things 

“Sounds of An Election Year” is a 12-inch non- 
partisan, educational, long-play recording por 
traying a typical Presidential election campaign 
in all its glamour and vivid color. This clear, 
concise, and intelligent picture of the American 
political system was edited by Howard Lamar 
and Charles Blitzer of Yale University. Copies of 
this recording are available at $3.50 from Cam- 
paign Fifty-Six, 1779 Yale Station, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Scenes from American history are now avail- 
able on two-by-two-inch slides in full color, For 
a complete list with price information write to 
Artco Slide Division, Modern Enterprises, Box 
46123, Hollywood 46, California. 

Each year an estimated one-half billion for- 
eign people see motion pictures produced by 
the United States Information Agency. A favor- 
Times,” a monthly 20- 
minute review of events of international signifi- 
cance. Produced in the United States by the Mo- 
tion Picture Service, it is shown in 91 languages 
in 84 countries. “Presidential Press Conference,” 
a film record of the parts of the President's reg- 
ular news conference which deal with world 


ite program is “Our 


events, shows people in other lands how our 
press functions, Evidence of the favorable im- 
pact of this film includes the report from 
Nigeria that people come for miles to marvel 
at “the King of the United States answering ques- 
tions from just anybody.” 

Want a colorful map of the world measuring 36 
by 21 inches and showing where the parts of an 
automobile come from? It is yours for the asking 
from the Public Relations Department, Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association, 320 New 
Center Building, Detroit 2. 

Current Affairs Filmstrips (527 Madison Ave., 
New York 22) furnish free filmstrips each month 
to local schools through a sponsor, usually a 
newspaper. Recent releases have included 
“Changing Latin America,” “America’s Youth,” 
“Atoms for France,” ‘““The Growth of American 
Labor,” “India Today,” and “The Problem of 
Pollution.” If you are interested in receiving 
these filmstrips address your inquiry to your 
local newspaper, or write directly to the pro- 
ducer to learn of the source nearest to you, 

Denoyer-Geppert has a new, exciting, and 
helpful atlas entitled “Our United States, Its 
History in Maps” by Edgar Wesley. Planned for 
student use with standard texts, this atlas has 
39 pages of colored maps, many black-and-white 
maps and tables, a calendar of events, and excel- 
lent map guides. The atlas has g6 pages chock 
full of information easily understood by high 
school students. The price is $2 in heavy paper 
covers. 


Helpful Articles 


De Bernardis, Amo. “Teachers Use Mass Media.” Childhood 
Education, 33: 108-109, November 1956. Helping chil- 
dren to select, use, and evaluate mass media of learning. 

Frye, H. and Kemp, S. “Preparation of Inexpensive Visual 
Materials.” Educational Screen. 35: 216-217, 232, Sum 
mer 1956. Contains many suggestions of value to social 
studies teachers, 

Grills, Margaret. “Sound Films Sparked Paul’s Progress.” 
58: 76-78, December 1956. A case study of the contribu- 
tions of films to learning in a third grade. 

McNeil, Thomas. “Films at Work in Germany.” Educa 
tional Screen. $5: 404-407, November 1956. Films are de 
scribed as being the most effective single medium of our 
overseas information activities. 

Shores, Louis. “Design for Teacher Education in Inter- 
national Materials.” Peabody Journai of Education. 44: 
66-70, September 1956. A plan for the education of 
teachers well qualified in the use of library and audio 
visual materials. 

Ihalheimes, Florence. “What Can Be Done About Educa 
tional TV?" The Clearing House. 91: 148-150, November 
1956. Some practical suggestions for improving the 
quality of educational programs emanating from com- 
mercial stations. 





Notes on Books 


Focus: The Behavioral Sciences 


Edward T. Ladd 





A Book for the Department 
Library 


A SocioLocy or Epucation. By Wilbur B. Brook- 
over, in collaboration with Orden C. Shucker 
and John Fred Thaden, New York: American 
Book Company, 1955. 436 p. $4-75- 

When, in the wake of industrialism and popu- 
lation growth, informal, local arrangements gave 
way to broader systems of schools, with modifica- 
tions in standards and curriculum, administra- 
tive problems became almost as important as 
learning problems, or more accurately, all school 
problems became interdependent, and the scope 
of formal education in the public school system 
was broadened to include such things as person- 
ality adjustment and life adjustment goals. 

In this evolution, the social sciences, particu- 
larly psychology and sociology, seem to have 
played an important, if curious, role. On the one 
hand, teachers and administrators were seeking 
new facts and ideas to guide them through the 
process of change; on the other, schools became 
arenas of research, the findings being fed back 
into them. Thus there developed the fields of 
educational psychology and the sociology of edu- 
cation, and the old-fashioned, hit-and-miss, for- 
mal “intellectual” education tended to dissolve 
in the presence of I1.Q. tests, instrumental learn- 
ing, sociometric classrooms, and the like. More 
and more the educational process came to be 
viewed—by professionals, if not by the public— 
through the conceptual and methodological lens 
of the social sciences. Many segments of the pub- 
lic were apparently unaware of such develop- 
ments, until a few articulate critics began to 
sound the alarm, and much controversy was gen- 
erated over the ends and means of education, and 
education’s collaboration with the social sciences. 

In this volume the protagonists, antagonists, 
and doubting Thomases can actually discover 
what the sociology of education is all about. Pro- 
fessor Brookover of Michigan State College has, 
for some years, been using the concepts and meth- 
ods of sociology or, more generally, the be- 
havioral sciences) to study and illumine the prob- 


lems and processes of formal education in out 
society. He is admirably qualified for the task of 
clarifying the social and psychological aspects of 
education. And, with the minor aid of two col 
leagues, he presents an extremely competent and 
provocative commentary. 

For him, the sociology of education “is the 
scientific analysis of the social processes and 
social patterns involved in the educational sys 
tem.’ Such analysis assumes that “scientific gen 
eralizations about human relationships in the 
educational system” will be developed, and also 
that there will be developed “hypotheses concern 
ing such human relations which will provide the 
body of theory to be tested in research.’” Accord 
ingly, the book reports a great number of re 
searches bearing on such problems as the social 
roles of the teacher, what Americans want from 
their educational system, the influence of social 
class differences on schooling, and the relation of 
the school to the community. ‘The presentation 
is uniformly judicious and objective, and the 
writing is crisp and readable. 

This book simply states the case for the sys- 
tematic study of what goes on in schools; and the 
authors do not argue that their values should 
reign supreme, or even that objective analysis 
will necessarily solve educational problems. A 
calm and straightforward volume, it will remain 
valuable for some time to come, 

Even though it is a textbook, one may hope 
that its circulation will not be limited to pro- 
fessionals who already accept the expressed view- 
point. Parents and laymen who protest current 
educational trends should at least be aware of 
what it is they are protesting against. They need 
not be converted; they may disagree with the idea 
that education can be studied and understood 
in terms of social relationships; they may not 
want their children being subjects of research. 
But if they read this book they will be better able 
to appreciate the fact that learning of any kind 
does not take place in a vacuum, but is influenced 
by all manner of human relationships and social 
environments, including the home and the com- 
munity as well as the school. ‘J hey may come 
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to believe that, whatever educational goals they 
may hold, these ends are better served by knowl- 
edge than by ignorance. 

EDMUND H. VOLKART 


Department of Sociology 
Stanford University 


Books to Use in Teaching 
YoutTH Faces AMERICAN CiTizeENsHipe. By Leo J. 

Alilunas and J. Woodrow Sayre. Chicago: J. 

8. Lippincott Company, 1956. 592 p. $4.00. 

With the increase in courses in problems of 
American democracy for high school seniors, 
teachers and supervisors are constantly examining 
texts that offer aid in this field. Into the arena 
comes Youth Faces American Citizenship by Pro 
fessor Alilunas of the New York State Teachers 
College in Fredonia and Professor Sayre of Cor- 
nell’s New York State School of Industrial Rela- 
tions, whose laudable aim is to help students 
“bring together their previously acquired knowl- 
edge and information.” 

In 25 chapters comprising 10 units the authors 
present material for developing understandings 
in government, sociology, economics, and inter 
national relations. It is a mark of our evolving 
conceptions of social studies teaching that sepa- 
rate chapters are devoted to “Getting along with 
others,” “Vocational selection and adjustment,” 
“Love, marriage, and the family,” “Racial, ethnic, 
and religious groups,” “Physical and mental 
” “Tuvenile de- 
linquency and crime,” and “War as a threat to 
civilization.” 

The general excellence of the format is en- 
hanced by the brief descriptive statement (about 
#5, words) accompanying each of some 500 well 
chosen photographs and cartoons, The extensive 
end-of-chapter material—“What do you think 
about this situation?”; “Books: fiction”; “Books: 
non-fiction”; “Bulletins and pamphlets”; “Audio 
visual aids’; ‘Know these words”; “For review 
and discussion”; and “Projects and problems”- 
suggest to this reviewer that the book is well 
adapted to individualizing instruction as well as 
to integrating social studies with English and 
other subject areas. 

It would probably be unwise to attempt to 
teach this entire book in a year. But with judi- 
cious selection of chapters and end-of-chapter 
material, a rich course could be developed—in 
fact, the short stories, playlets, and comments cap- 
tioned “What do you think about this situation?” 


health,” “Leisure and recreation, 


could themselves form the basis of an exciting 
program. 


February 1957 


Like most of our social studies texts, this one 
is too large for all but the devoted academic stu- 
dent. Although the proportion of recommended 
fiction to nonfiction is about one to three, it is 
gratifying that about 100 titles are included 
among the former. Regrettably little or no fiction 
is recommended in connection with chapters on 
housing, problems of the consumer, physical and 
mental health, juvenile delinquency and crime, 
the foundations of American government, politi- 
cal parties and elections, taxation, and conser- 
vation of natural resources. But these are minor 
criticisms of a major contribution to the improve 
ment of teaching and learning as youth faces 
American citizenship. 

Morris GALL 
Long Island City (N.Y.) High School 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS AND VALUES TopAy. By 
Chester D. Babcock and I. James Quillen. New 
York: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1956. 
527 p. $3.96. 

The social sciences, which have traditionally 
justified their inclusion in the school curriculum 
by the mere fact that they helped students under 
stand the social world around them, have, it 
seems, degenerated into a vast and mawkish 
“How to Do It” program. The explainer has 
been lost to the expounder, and where once stood 
the lecturer on the intricacies of the price sys 
tem, there now stands the huckster extolling the 
virtues of one number ten can of tomatoes over 
three number fours. We study history, sociology, 
and economics for much the same reason that 
we learn how to operate a drill press; namely, be 
cause they help one “to get along in the world.” 

In American Values and Problems Today the 
authors have seriously weakened an otherwise 
excellent book by inclusion of a long section 
on the practical aspects of day-to-day living. But 
“weakened,” I suppose, is a relative term. Ques 
tions concerning how to shop, how to get a job, 
and how to settle your marital difficulties are real 
and vital ones, and I do not mean to minimize 
their importance. I should like to ask, however, is 
this the place, the course, the setting in which 
they should be answered? A survey of the text 
books and a poll of the teachers who deal with 
the senior problems course would seem to indi- 
cate that it is indeed. And with this I must con- 
clude that the book is well adapted to the type 
of instruction and the motivating philosophy that 
prevails today. And I must also conclude that 
some of us are out of joint with the times. 
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The final and longest section of the book, 
“Problems of Our Society,” is the finest I have 
seen in any text of this nature. The writing is 
lucid, the organization is superb, and the illus- 
trations and the quotations are apt. Even the 
questions following the chapters are good, being 
phrased to provoke thought rather than demand 
total recall. 

Finally, if I were teaching a problems course 
and it was mandatory that I teach a big slice 
of life adjustment, this is a book I would want 
to use, 

Ropert E. Donerry 
New Rochelle (N.Y.) Senior High School 


On the Intellectual Frontier 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION: "THEORY AND PRIN- 
cipLes. By Murray G. Ross, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1955. 239 p. $3.00. 

This short volume by a well-known teacher 
of social work at the University of Toronto is an 
attempt to spell out principles for community 
organization based upon theory from social sci- 
ence. Community organization is defined as “a 
process by which a community identifies its 
needs or objectives, orders (or ranks) these needs 
or objectives, finds the resources (internal and / 
or external) to deal with these needs or ob 
jectives, takes action in respect to them, and in 
so doing extends and develops cooperative and 
collaborative attitudes and practices in the com- 
munity.” ‘The approach to the subject is of a posi- 
tive bent—i.e., the study of organization rather 
than disorganization, integration rather than dts- 
integration, and stability rather than instability 

a refreshing matter in a time when social sci- 
entists seem to be generally more concerned with 
dysfunctional than with functional aspects of 
social relations. 

One result of the author's approach is his con- 
clusion that social scientists and social workers 
have an area of mutual interest in community 
organization, Social workers ought to concentrate 
on initating the processes of community organiza- 
tion and social scientists on measuring these 
processes—but both can “cooperate in develop- 
ing theory, in establishing experimental and 
research designs, and in the refinement of tech 
niques and procedures.” Following his point of 
view consistently, Ross develops, from social sci- 
ence literature, a number of useful hypotheses 
on community life: on multiple-factors, social 
structure, sociocultural patterns, subgroup rela- 


tions, leadership, symbols and rituals, and indi- 


vidual’s predisposition to participate in com- 
munity affairs. The latter half of the book is de- 
voted to a discussion of planning and principles 
of community organization, Of especial interest 
to social workers and to citizens interested in un- 
derstanding their functions in the community is 
the able and authoritative analysis of the roles 
of the professional worker (as “guide,” “enabler,” 
“expert,” and “social therapist’’). 

Community Organization is a thoughtful book 
which, in this reviewer's opinion, represents the 
most advanced development of a rapidly matur- 
ing field. It will be useful reading for social 
workers, social scientists, school administrators 
and teachers, and anyone else concerned with 
community planning and services. 

BLAINE E, MERCER 


Department of Social Sciences 
University of Colorado 


Other Books to Know About 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By John F. Cuber and William F. Kenkel. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954. 359 Pp. 
$4.00. 

UrBAN SocioLocy. By Egon Ernest Bergel, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
555 p. 0.50. 


1955. 


When compared to the ponderous collections 
of papers that make up the most recent texts on 
stratification, the volume by Cuber and Kenkel 
is a distinct innovation, being relatively short 
and simply written. To achieve this triumph the 
authors have had to limit themselves to a fairly 
narrow range of concepts, leaving out the most 
interesting theoretical work in_ stratification, 
which is still European, and reducing the theoret- 
ical focus to a few problems, which though im 
portant, are not synonymous with the theory of 
stratification. 

The condensations of Yankee City and several 
of the researches that grew out of it, West's 
Plainville, U.S.A., Jones’ Life, Liberty and Prop- 
erty, and Center’s The Psychology of Social Class 
can serve a useful purpose. As a textbook, how 
ever, this work would have to be supplemented 
with others that treat stratification 
thoroughly. Caste, status and situs, prestige, es 
teem, and methodology in the sophisticated sense 
are either glossed over or completely by-passed. 
A great deal of attention is given to whether class 
is a “continuum” or a series of discrete units, a 
rather unimportant problem if correctly under- 
stood, 


more 
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A 1957 publication.... fomm 
OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


By 
Stanley E. Dimond 


Professor of Education and 
University of Michigan 


Elmer F. Pflieger 
Supervisor of Social Studies 
Detroit Public Schools 





Lippincott is proud to present OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, a 1957 publication up- 
to-date in every respect. Text content is factual, yet avoids the encyclopedic approach by 
emphasis on generalizations supported and highlighted by these facts. This style of writing 
is geared to the senior high school student in its interest appeal, mature level and sound 
fundamental presentation. OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT is profusely illustrated with 


color utilized in functional charts, graphs, line drawings and pictures. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHICAGO ¢ PHILADELPHIA @¢ ATLANTA @ DALLAS © TORONTO 











The discussion of functionalism and _ class in urban setting, with a wide range of findings 


theory reduces the issue of functionalism to the 
problem of maintaining the status quo. Although 
that may be part of the problem, functionalism 
is also an attempt to order social phenomena in 
a meaningful way so that the various facets of 
society, including social class, can be compre- 
hended in their relationships to each other, Func- 


tional theory needs to be criticized, but first it- 


has to be understood on its own terms. 

Many texts in urban sociology have resembled 
treatises in sanitary engineering, a bit of slum- 
ming, and some political science for good meas- 
ure, rather than presenting their field as one 
with its own contribution to make. Others have 
added a bit of ecology, the busy work for so 
ciologists in the go0’s and early go's. Happily, 
Urban Sociology by Professor Egon Bergel of 
Springfield College, only reflects this tradition in 
vestigial respects, most of it being concerned with 
urbanism as an important form of social life. 

The book begins with an informative survey 
of cities in antiquity and in the medieval world; 
an interesting innovation is a pair of case studies 
of Manhattan and Paris. It then proceeds to sur- 
vey the ecology of cities and the problem of 
typology. Various institutions are then examined 


incorporated into the discussion, Important the 
orists frequently neglected in texts on urban 
sociology, are adequately discussed and evalu 
ated. The latter parts of the text discuss city 
government, urban pathology and community 
planning. In brief compass these latter chapters 
handle problems that are too often the only 
focus for texts on urban sociology. 

As an introduction to the field of urban so 
ciology and as a textbook this volume should 
prove valuable to a wide group of persons, Al 
ways the primary aim of science is kept in focus, 
that of generalization. Often the research find- 
ings behind the generalizations are somewhat 
sketchy but this is unavoidable at this stage. 
Theorists may quibble about which generaliza 
tions are really significant, but in each case an 
impressive amount of thinking apparently went 
into each of the areas surveyed. 

IRVING F. Lukors 


School of Education 
New York University 
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& As the Commies Tell it: 
“The True Story of Budapest” 


®& ZONING CoMEs TO TOWN 


> How Not to Handle Foreign Aid 


> Our Hemisphere’s “First” 


Good Neighbor 


> Hlow We Can Have 


Better National Defense—for Less Money 


> What Marxism Promises, 
U.S. Capitalism Delivers 

> Tunis UNIon FounpD THE 
Best Way To RatsE WAGES 


> © Here are titles of seven timely 
and significant articles appearing in 
the February issue of Reader’s Digest 
Educational Edition. 


National defense, labor, Com- 
munism, foreign aid—the list of subjects 
covered in Reader’s Digest throughout the 
year is vital to your Social Studies teach- 
ing. 


“Books can tell us what hap- 
pened in the past,” says Edgar Dale, 
Professor of Education at Ohio State 
University. “Newspapers can give us the 
slim slice of the present. But only maga- 
zines do both.” 


Find out how Reader’s Digest—a 
“digest” of the best in the nation’s leading 
periodicals—can increase your students’ 
understanding of the past and present, 
and give a solid basis for interpreting 
trends for the future. Send for Bro- 
hure S2 today. 





jdeader’s 
Digest 


EDUCATIONAL 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENT 





MINORITIES AND THE AMERICAN PROMISE. By Stew 
art G. Cole and Mildred Wiese Cole. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. 319 p. $4.50. 
As one of the lesser founders of a cult whose 

members perversely bestow irreverent labels only 

on books which please them enormously, the 
reviewer is tempted to describe Minorities and 
the American Promise as “the tightrope approach 
to better human relations.” ‘The pages of this 
eminently worth while book are liberally forti- 
fed with references to complementary beliefs, 
values, and philosophies concerned with inter- 
personal and intergroup relations, and as each 
pair is presented we are advised that truly demo- 
cratic human relations cannot be achieved until 
we learn to strike a “dynamic balance” between 
them. Thus those who value group diversity and 
wish to preserve subcultural differences as a 
source of national enrichment are not to quibble 
with those who value cultural unity and wish to 
remove such differences as a source of national 
disharmony. They should rather work to balance 
their viewpoints and seek a “oneness out of 
many” solution which enhances unity while con- 
serving diversity. This is certainly a reasonable 
enough approach, and one which succeeded ad- 
mirably in whetting the reviewer's appetite for 


more of the same. Having finished the basic 
course, he would greatly appreciate a post gradu- 
ate course or two on the art of balancing con 
cepts in an unbalanced world. 

But the reviewer must admit that he would ap 
preciate even more a large enrollment in the 
basic course. This is a book that deserves a wide 
reading, and the authors are to be commended 
for packaging so attractively the profits of their 
long experience as consultants in intercultural 
relations and adult education. Among the wealth 
of topics discussed are scape-goating, McCarthy- 
ism, loyalty oaths, sources and targets of preju- 
cdlice, discrepanc ies between belief and practice, 
key trends in American culture at the national 
and community level, ethnic and class conflict, 
segregation and discrimination, the Ku Klux 
Klan, FEPC, American personality types, educa- 
tional responsibility, civil rights, UNESCO, and 
ethnocentrism. The text is strong on readability, 
organization, and documentation, Passing praise 
is also in order for an index conscientiously pre- 
pared and for end notes featuring interesting 
incidentals. The reviewer cannot resist conclud- 
ing with eight lines quoted by the authors from 
Robert Louis Stevenson; the excerpt is a rather 
neat caricature of an all too common attitude 
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A COMPLETELY NEW PROGRAMI 


Hunnicutt — Grambs First Edition 


The SINGER SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES gives the child a 
sense of security in the world around him — develops 
attitudes, understandings, and skills so that he can 
explore new places and new ideas with confidence 
. . « Stories illustrate social problems common to all 
elementary children . . . Real experiences introduce 
concepts . . . Group planning, problem solving, sug- 
gested activities highlight each book. Write today for 
complete information! 


‘The L.W. Singer Company, Tne. 


249-259 W. ERIE BOULEVARD, SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
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(A page from The 
New England Primer, 1727) 


230 years have made a difference 


in the quality of textbooks and teaching aids. Even the past 
10 years have seen amazing improvements. Today’s Mac- 
millan text is an effective teaching tool—bright, readable, and 
crisply written. 


} In Adam’s Fail 


Thy Life to mend, 
This Book attend. 


The Cat doth play, 
And after _ 
A Dog will bite 
A Thief at Night, 
An Eagle’ 

Is out of fight. 


Built-in-aids—lesson plans and practice, testing and skill de- 
velopment programs, organized in convenient teaching units— 
help you teach creatively. 

Colorful, functional illustrations and clear type help you 
attract and hold student attention. 

A variety of activities, plus stimulating materials for enrich- 
ment and review help you provide for individual differences. 


§ The idle Fool 
Is whipt at School 


Written by experts who know the teacher’s classroom prob- 
lems, Macmillan texts are authoritative and complete. 


The Macmillan Elementary History Series 
1957 Series, Grades 4-6 
Whipple and James Basal Geographies, Rev. 


The Macmillan Social Studies Series 
Grades 1-6 


The Macmillan Company 


501-7 Elm St. 
Dallas 2 


111 New Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 5 


2459 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 16 


1360 Spring St., N.W. 
Atlanta 9 


60 Fifth Ave. 
New York 11 





New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 795 P- 

$6.00. 

SocioLocy: A Synopsis OF PrincipLes. By John 
R. Cuber. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
grd ed., 1955. 652 p. $5.50. 

AMERICAN Society: AN INTRODUCTORY ANALYSIS. 
By Luke Ebersole.: New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1955. 510 p. $5.50. 

THE DyNAMICs OF SOCIAL INTERACTION. By Anita 
Yourglich. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 
1954. 128 p. $2.50. 

Besides the fact of continuing trend toward 
great size in introductory textbooks in sociology, 
these six recent volumes—at least five of them 
already widely used in colleges and universities 


which is hardly the smoothest of paths to in- 
terpersonal and intergroup understanding: 


Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

O! don't you wish that you were me? 


You have curious things to eat, 
I am fed on proper meat; 

You must dwell beyond the foam, 
But I am safe and live at home 


WILLIAM C. SAYRES 


Department of Anthropology 
Yale University 


SocioLocy. By George A. Lundberg, Clarence C. 
Schrag, and Otto N. Larsen. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1954. 740 p. $6.00. 

SocioLocy: A ‘Texr with ApApTED READINGS. By 
Leonard Broom and Philip Selznick. Evanston: 
Row, Peterson and Company, 1955. 660 p. 
$6.50. 

ANALYTICAL SOCIOLOGY: SOCIAL SITUATIONS AND 


SociAL Prosiems. By Lowell Juilliard Carr. 


reveal two other facts: (1) authors are now in gen- 
eral agreement as to what topics ought to go into 
an introductory college course in sociology, and 
(2) there is wide difference of opinion as to how 
the topics can best be presented. 

The Lundberg, Schrag, and Larson volume is 
highly behavioristic in approach, packed with 
reports on empirical researches, and written in 
a direct, thoroughly readable style. The illus- 
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Professor of Education 
University of Minnesota 


“HIGH 


Text Workbook 


New York 36, 330 West 42nd Street 
Chicago 30, 4655 Chase Avenue, Lincolnwood 





A new text for the general business course that fairly breathes with life! 


It reflects the sound thinking and classroom experience 
of thousands of teachers in every section of the country. 


General Business for Everyday Living 


By Ray G. Price and Vernon Musseiman 


...in student interest and activity. 
...in understandability and teachability. 


...in practical “daily-living” guidance that ninth and tenth 
grade students need. 


...in striking format, textbook design, and use of color. 
Achievement Tests 


Order your examination copy today. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


San Francisco 4, 68 Post Street 
Dallas 2, 501 Elm Street 


Chairman, Department of 
Business Education 
University of Kentucky 


Teacher’s Manual and Key 


Toronto 4, 253 Spadina Road 
London E.C. 4, 95 Farringdon Street 








trations are well chosen. The eighteen chapters 
are grouped into a traditional arrangement: 
“population and communities,” “behavior sys- 
tems,” “communication and group behavior,” “‘so- 
cial institutions,” and “cultural variability and 
social control.” Part I, “Sociology as a Natural 
Science,” contains seventy-six pages on the field of 
sociology, science, and research design—a rather 
heavy dose for an introductory student, but prob- 
ably good reading for his instructor. Although oc- 
casionally marred by unnecessary pleading of the 
case of the behaviorist, this text is, in this review- 
er’s opinion, one of the pedagogically most use- 
ful written to this date. Used in classes or as a 
reference, the book will prove highly useful for 
college and high school students and their teach- 
ers. 

Broom and Selznick’s superb volume combines 
original text material with a large number of 
quotations and adapted readings from a wide 
range of sources in the social sciences. Beautifully 
printed, with many illustrations, this large book 
exhibits a more balanced combination of ap- 
proaches in sociology than does the Lundberg, 
Schrag, and Larsen text. 

Lowell Juilliard Carr is well known among 
social scientists for his much-discussed Situa- 


tional Analysis, published in 1948, and Analytical 
Sociology is an extension and development of 
that work. It was written to fulfill two purposes: 
“(1) to provide a handbook for anyone who 
wishes to begin the systematic observation of hu 
man association by describing and analyzing sam 
ple units called situations; and (2) to direct the 
attention of the student to the values involved 
in all current social problems from the little mat 
ter of how to get along with other people to the 
slightly larger difficulty of how to get along with 
the Soviet Union.” The first half of the volume 
deals primarily with factual data, while the sec 
ond is purposely evaluative. Carefully researched, 
often challenging, it is first-rate reading for teach- 
ers as well as the intelligent high school students 
who can handle it; lower division college stu 
dents should be able to study the volume with 
no difficulty. 

Cuber’s and Ebersole’s volumes are obviously 
designed for beginning students. Both are rather 
sparsely written, as compared to the three books 
reviewed above, but are presented in less tech 
nical language which ought to make them suit 
able for high school students as well as those at 
junior college level. The first two editions of 
Cuber’s text were widely used; this one is a con- 
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an’s Ways and Times 


An elementary-grade social studies program teaching big 
ideas in simple, easy-to-understand language. 


Draws upon many different fields of knowledge to help pupils 
understand man’s past and present ways of living and the 
interdependence of men everywhere. 


WAYS OF OUR LAND 
CLARENCE W. SORENSEN 
OLD WAYS AND 

NEW WAYS 


TODD—-COOPER—-SORENSEN 


Teachers’ Unit 
Study Guides 





Sther Burdett Company 
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NEW WAYS IN THE 
NEW WORLD 
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siderably expanded improvement over its fore- 
runners. Both Cuber and Ebersole discuss the 
usual topics, such as institutions, population, 
stratification, and communities, but the latter's 
approach is more descriptive and historical. 

Anita Yourglich’s The Dynamics of Social In- 
teraction is the one exception to the “big book” 
trend in introductory sociology texts. The author 
weaves her discussion of society, culture, per- 
sonality, and the social processes, among other 
topics, about the core concept of “interaction.” 
Ihe typical college or high school student will 
undoubtedly find the little volume rather difficult 
reading, but high school and college teachers may 
find it useful, especially for its brevity and its 
concise definitions of frequently used concepts 
in sociology. 

BLAINE E. MERCER 

Department of Social Sciences 
University of Colorado 


Crestwood Heights: A Study of the Culture 
of Suburban Life by John R. Seeley and others 
(Basic Books, $6.50) deals with the almost futur- 
istic culture of suburban living and resembles a 
Marquand novel in its readability and subject 
matter, Crestwood Heights is prosperous, produc- 


tive, child-centered, beset by vague yet powerful 
conflicts between “success” and “maturity.” The 
authors report upon five years of action research 
combining the theoretical with the therapeutic, 
in a contribution to all those parents, teachers, 
and social scientists concerned with what modern 
living is coming more and more to be like. 
D. B. G. 
* 

France Overseas (Ambassade de France, Service 
de Presse et D'Information, 972 Fifth Ave., New 
York 21: 55 p. free) is a handy reference to each 
of the various French possessions. 

Recent publications of the League of Women 
Voters (1026 17th St., N.W., Washington 6) in 
clude: Js Politics Your Job? (22 p. 25 cents), Facts 
and Attitudes on World Trade (35, p. 35 cents), 
and Liberty and Security (25, p. 25 cents), which 
deals with th origins, operations, and proposed 
improvements of our Federal loyalty-security 
programs. 


Publications Received 
Bogart, Lee. The Age of Television. New York: Frederick 
Ungar Publishers, 1956, xii + 348 p. $6.50. 
Brooks, Van Wyck, and Bettmann, Otto, Our Literary 
Heritage. New York: E, P. Dutton, 1956. xi + 241 p. 
$8.50 
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History Series FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Narrative Style The important facts of History are 
taught so that pupils will understand and remember 
them. The narrative style relates the stories of great 
persons and historic events with action and human 
interest. 


Maps and Illustrations Graphically illustrating the rela- 
tionship between History and Geography, the maps, 
photographs and charts show that historical movements 
and events are often related to their physical background. 


00 0eeee History Workshop A series of questions and activities 
Levvcesseceseesssseeees at the end of each chapter designed to help the student 
EEE ER organize his knowledge. 


the Rand McNally representative in your area 
is a trained professional map and globe consultant. 


Education Division * Rand MfNally & Company ° °.0. Box 7600, Chicago 80 

















THE PROBLEMS APPROACH AND 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


GeorGce L. Fersu, Editor 


Curriculum Series Number Nine 


THE PROBLEMS APPROACH AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES presents one of the newer and 
more promising approaches to the selection and organization of the content of the social 
studies course. In it the reader will find a discussion of the philosophy underlying the 
problem-centered curriculum as well as descriptions of applications of the problems 
approach. 

Social studies teachers will find in this bulletin suggestive accounts of problem-centered 
programs carried on at their particular grade level. They will find practical suggestions 
concerning methods and techniques in the use of the problems approach, as well as basic 
and valuable materials to make classroom work more effective. This bulletin is useful to 
those engaged in teaching, teacher education and curriculum workers. 


Available from 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
115 + viii pages; $2.00 




















Let Heath texts bring up-to-date history 
into your classroom 


THE AMERICAN STORY, 1957 Copyright 


Gavian and Hamm 


A dramatic history stressing major trends and our position on world affairs. 
Emphasis on our social and economic backgrounds. Includes the 1956 elec- 
tions. Teacher's Manual and Pupil’s Guide 


FROM COLONY TO WORLD POWER, 1957 Copyright 


Hamm 


A History of the United States. This balanced survey prepares students for 
intelligent citizenship. The text stresses the social, economic, and political 
effects of historical events. Includes the 1956 elections. Teacher's Manual 
and Activities Notebook 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN TODAY’S WORLD 


Rienow 

Here is a new and exciting modern text. It teaches the student the history, 
organization, and functions of his government. It defines the new spirit of 
citizenship this changing world demands. Teacher's Manual 


HISTORY ON THE MARCH Series 


A basal elementary history series. Books are listed in order of difficulty. 
Teacher's Guides, Pupil’s Progress Books, Keys 


PIONEER CHILDREN OF AMeERicA, 1955 Copyright (Emerson, Chase, Nevins) 

LEADERS IN OTHER LANps (Eaton, Chase, Nevins) 

MAKERS OF THE Americas, 2nd Ed., 1955 Copyright (Lansing, Chase, Nevins) 
BUILDERS OF THE OLD Worn, 2nd Ed., 1955 Copyright (Hartman, Saunders, Nevins) 
AMERICA—LAND OF FREEDOM, 2nd Ed., 1957 Copyright (Hartman, Ball, Nevins) 
AMERICA IN THE Wortp (Lansing, Chase, Nevins) 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N.]J. Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas |! 
Home Office: Boston 16 





